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Was There Censorship 
At the Paris Peace Conference? 


By Reginald Coggeshall 


Professor Coggeshall, who is in charge of jour- 
nalism courses at the University of Maine, was 
for several years a member of the staff of the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald. 


HAT the American official peace _ news, flagrantly violating the pledge 
mission at Paris in 1919 sanc- that diplomacy would be “openly 
tioned censorship! of conference arrived at,” was a widespread con- 


ne negngorahip” in this article is strictly viction in American opinion at the 

m n meaning to preventing al * * te : 

pearance of news arent written for pu time, a conviction reaffirmed since 
cation. It does not refer to shutting off then by a number of writers. The 
information or to preventing matter pre- belief in 1919 

pared for release reaching newspaper men. ler in was based on rumors 
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cabled to the United States,? and 
certain specific statements reported 
in French and American newspa- 
pers and periodicals. References to 
the existence of censorship at the 
conference made in books dealing 
with the conference, written since 
the signing of the treaty, have al- 
most entirely been based on those 
stories of 1919. Mark Sullivan, Per- 
tinax, E. J. Dillon and William 
Allen White are among the authori- 
ties upon whom the opinion has 
rested. 

From the military point of view, 
of course, the war was merely in a 
period of armistice so that army 
censors were still on active duty 
throughout the period of the con- 
ference. Habits inherent in the per- 
sonnel of the French telegraph sys- 
tem continued. The operators, who 
had been habituated through five 
years of war to censorship, still 
automatically looked for the stamp 
of the army censors, who were still 
shuffling through the sheaths of 
telegrams to find matter describing 
internal affairs of a military nature. 
During the period of readjustment, 
delay and confusion in transmission 
undoubtedly started reports of sup- 
pression, especially among American 
newspaper men who are always 
ready to denounce anything short 
of instantaneous service as censor- 
ship. 

The United States had, however, 
taken steps to clear the way for un- 
restricted movement of political 
news from both England and 
France. Colonel House had been 

*For example, James J. Montague:— 
“. .. indications that all messages destined 
for the United States are not getting 
through. Many are held up altogether. 


Others are edited.”” New York American, 
January 22, 1919, p. 2. 
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able to cable President Wilson with- 
in two weeks after the armistice 
that both governments had agreed 
not to interfere with political news.® 

Wilson announced these pledges 
to Congress on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Paris,‘ and they were re- 
peated from Europe as the Council 
of Ten sat down in a secret meeting 
to discuss its policy of publicity.® 
Despite these promises, there were 
a few instances of actual censor- 
ship against despatches filed to the 
United States by American corre- 
spondents. 

Writing for Collier’s an article en- 
titled “Back to Truth,” critical of 
President Wilson and of the viola- 
tion of the pledge of open diplo- 
macy, Mark Sullivan® declared that 
“the whole story” was that Point 
One had been “betrayed by Presi- 
dent Wilson and flagrantly flouted 
by the conference.” Proceeding to 
report “some of the things done at 
the conference,” Sullivan offered as 
evidence to his American readers 
that news despatches by American 
reporters were being censored— 
with the implication that the Presi- 
dent was responsible—a reproduc- 
tion of “a printed form filled in by 
pen”: 

FORM 96 

Telegraph and Postal Service of 

Paris 

Bourse Office 

Paris, January 21, 1919 

The Director of the Telegraph 

Bureau has the honor to inform M. 

Paul Hanna that his telegram, No. 


*Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House (Boston and New York: 
1928), Vol. IV, pp. 286, 288. 

‘Congressional Record, Vol. LVII, 1, p. 8. 

‘New York Evening Post, January 15, p. 
1:8. 

*Collier’s, April 26, pp. 5 ff. Sullivan left 
Paris February 18 (James T. Shotwell, At 
the Paris Peace Conference [New York: 
1987], p. 178). 
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u7u 98 y wu i dated Jan. 8, ad- 
dressed the Call, has not been sent. 
Reason for not sending: telegram 
entirely cut out by censor. 
(Signed) LE RECEVEUR. 


Sullivan then continued with his 
article: 


It is to be observed that the date of 

the cablegram was January 8, whereas 

the official notice that it had never been 

sent was not dated until January 21, 

thirteen days later. 

Offering this incontrovertible evi- 
dence that there was interference 
between the American correspond- 
ent attempting to give news of the 
progress of the peace conference and 
his paper and protesting against the 
delay in letting the reporter know 
that his cable had been censored, 
Sullivan did not point out to the 
reader of his article that the cable 
was filed four days before the Su- 
preme War Council laid out the 
procedure of the Peace Conference 
and ten days before the Conference 
actually convened, nor did he ex- 
plain what the telegram was to re- 
port. 

Actually the story concerned a 
mutiny of French sailors in port at 
Brest, news which under war and 
armistice conditions fell within the 
province of the French military cen- 
sor as concerning a question of mor- 
ale. Hanna, going to the Bourse 
cable office to protest, ran into Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, who told him 
a despatch he had written concern- 
ing mutinies of British soldiers at 
Folkstone and Dover had been cen- 
sored in England and again in 
France, when he attempted to send 
it from Paris.” 

™New York Call, March 10, pp. 1-2. 
Hanna’s “roommate” also encountered cen- 


sorship on the French mutiny story, accord- 
ing to a handwritten, unsigned manuscript 
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On January 17, Clemenceau an- 
nounced in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that Wilson had denied as “an 
abominable falsehood” a despatch 
by Frederick Moore to the New 
York Tribune, reporting that the 
President had threatened to with- 
draw both the American peace mis- 
sion and the A. E. F. if certain de- 
mands of his were not met, accord- 
ing to an A. P. cable. The Tribune, 
never having received the story 
thus denied, queried Moore, whose 
investigation discovered that the 
Frerch censor had held up his des- 
patch, which was based on Chamber 
lobby gossip reported as a “sensa- 
tional rumor,” and passed it along 
to his superiors. The cable finally 
reached the premier, who took it to 
Wilson, from whom he obtained the 
repudiation announced to _ the 
Chamber. The cable, which had 
been filed January 15, was later 
despatched by the French govern- 
ment and reached the Tribune for 
publication three days later. Other 
New York papers accompanied the 
A. P. denial story by a statement of 
the Tribune that it had not pre- 
viously received the despatch and 
by the delayed text. 

The incident attracted some at- 
tention. Mark Sullivan referred to 
it at length in his Collier’s article. 
Le Temps denied that there was any 
French control over news destined 
for allied or associated powers.® 
Reports of the incident were pub- 
in the file of Ray Stannard Baker, head of 
the official American press bureau. At the 
time of writing it has not been possible to 
identify Hanna's “roommate.” Hanna is 
dead, and the writer has not been able to 
communicate with his widow who has been 
living almost continuously in Moscow with 


only occasional visits to this country. 
8New York Tribune, January 18, p. 1:7- 


33. 
*New York Times, January 18, p. 8:8. 
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lished in London, the Evening 
Standard commenting on it as an 
example “of the grave mischief” 
arising from delegates giving out 
statements beyond the official re- 
leases of the conference.1° The 
Committee on Public Information, 
which noted the prominence given 
the whole story in the American pa- 
pers, kept Baker posted on develop- 
ments in the United States and 
urged denial of censorship from the 
“highest possible authority” because 
belief in its existence was “appar- 
ently firmly lodged (in the) minds 
(of) newspaper men.” 4 


OTH these instances of French 

interference occurred before the 
formal convening of the Confer- 
ence. Only one other occurred in 
Paris between then and the signing 
of the treaty. The late John Nevin, 
I. N.S. correspondent, according to 
Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of I. N. 
S., who was in the New York of- 
fice in 1919, got an early tip from 
Admiral Grayson, Wilson’s physi- 
cian, that the President had sent for 
the S.S. George Washington.” 
Nevin, according to Faris, filed his 
story promptly. Later, thinking it 


*New York Times, January 19, p. 2:2. 

"Cable to “Compub Paris” from “Com- 
pub” in Washington, January 21, from file 
of Ray Stannard Baker. 


“Grayson had already given the story, 
pracemey, under instructions from the 

resident, to Richard V. Oulahan, giving 
the New York Times one of the major 
beats of the Conference. Rejoining a group 
at a theatre, having left them to make a 
quick visit to Wilson who was ill, the Ad- 
miral gave the story to Oulahan Saturday 
evening, April 5, instructing him, however, 
not to file the story until the next morn- 
ing. (Letter from Mrs. Oulahan, widow of 
the co mdent, 1986). Discussing the 
incident solely from memory, Faris is now 
only able to recall the story in very general 
terms. By what evidence is available, if 
Grayson did give Nevin the story, it was 
either on the morning of April 6 or, more 
probably, on April 7. 
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was already in New York, he told 
the news to some other reporters. 
The Hearst agency’s New York of- 
fice, however, first saw the news in 
a competitor’s service. Following up 
a query from New York, Nevin 
found that the French cable office 
had held up his cable, which was re- 
turned to him without explanation, 
for twelve hours. 

Twice the British government was 
accused of holding up, or “censor- 
ing,” American cables. 

With one of the bitterest strug- 
gles within the Big Four being 
fought over the question of repara- 
tions, Herbert Bayard Swope of the 
New York World between the end 
of March and early April filed de- 
tailed reports, obviously based on 
information from a participator in 
the negotiations. In face of con- 
stantly changing French demands 
and the refusal by both the British 
and French premiers to accept a 
reasonable total based on a calcul- 
able estimate of Germany’s capacity 
to pay, the Americans finally con- 
sented to treaty clauses which 
would postpone the whole problem 
to a _ post-conference assessment. 
Perhaps thinking that placing as rea- 
sonable a compromise as would 
probably be attained on public rec- 
ord would avert another set of 
French demands, Swope’s source 
gave him a copy of the reparations 
clauses.1* 

Swope filed his story about noon, 

*Material on this incident has been 
drawn from an interview with Swope; a 
letter from Laurence Hills of the New York 
Sun, Lord Riddell’s Intimate Diary of the 
Peace Conference and After 1918-1923 
(New York: 1934); Freeman’s Journal, 
April 16; New York World, April 18; The 
Times and the Paris Daily Mail, both of 
April 19; and E. J. Dillon's The Inside 


Story of the Peace Conference (New York 
and London: 1920). 
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Thursday, April 10, at urgent rate 
to James W. Touhy of the New 
York Evening World staff, who was 
also connected with the Freeman’s 
Journal, in London, for relay to 
New York. Meanwhile Swope gave 
the story to Laurence Hills of the 
New York Sun with whom he had 
a working agreement to exchange 
information. Since Swope did not 
find him immediately although he 
told him that he had “hunted all 
over” for him, Hills, believing the 
World correspondent’s story was al- 
ready in New York, filed his des- 
patch by the slow French cables at 
the ordinary press rate. 

On Saturday, April 12, Sir Frank 
Swettenham of the British Press 
Bureau sent a copy of the message, 
as filed by Touhy, to Riddell, who 
immediately showed it to Lloyd 
George and Arthur Balfour, caus- 
ing them much perturbation and 
surprise. The British prime minister 
went directly to President Wilson, 
asking him if he could head off 
publication of the cable, apparent- 
ly because he feared that the terms 
might seem a betrayal of his elec- 
tion promises and that as he was to 
appear before the House of Com- 
mons the following Tuesday he 
might be exposed to criticism and 
even a hostile vote. 

The President, realizing that the 
British cabinet might be overturned 
just at a time when he had begun 
to get the action he wanted in the 
conference, summoned Swope. He 
explained the situation to the World 
correspondent and asked him to try 
to hold up publication, to avoid 
“unfortunate complications.” Swope, 
who as yet did not know that his 
cable had been held up—in fact he 
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might have assumed that by this 
time it was already off the presses 
and on the sidewalks of New York 
—consented for reasons of public 
interest to urge his paper to with- 
hold publication. Swope at the same 
time passed along the President’s 
request to Hills; Hills repeated the 
message to the Sun, which quickly 
replied, however, that the story had 
already been published. The World, 
on the other hand, got its first in- 
formation of the despatch Satur- 
day evening in Swope’s cablegram, 
which arrived by the way of the 
French lines.** 

By Sunday Swope learned that 
his despatch had been held up by 
the British censorship and that 
Lloyd George had asked Wilson per- 
sonally if he would intervene to 
suppress it. He explosively protest- 
ed, citing loudly the British pre- 
mier’s personal assurance to the 
American correspondents that the 
British government would exercise 
no censorship on press messages 
during the conference and the For- 
eign Office’s pledge of January 15 
to the same effect. He was met by 
the cool request that he should send 
a formal authorization to the Brit- 
ish censorship office to kill the 
story. Swope, of course, flatly re- 
fusal, insisting instead that the 
cable go to the World, which could 
then handle it in accordance with 
the President’s request. 

On Monday, April 16, Riddell— 
who, judging by the frequent dis- 
agreements on publicity with Lloyd 
George recorded in his diary, prob- 

“Hills, one of the most partisan anti- 
Wilson correspondents at Paris, in a letter 
to the writer (1938) said: ‘This is the only 
case that I recall where Wilson broke his 


rule and permitted a censorship on Ameri- 
can correspondents’ despatches.” 
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ably did not like the assignment— 
came to Swope with the suggestion 
that the World correspondent sanc- 
tion the suppression of the parts of 
his story quoting verbatim the 
reparations clauses of the treaty in 
return for the transmission of his 
comments. Swope, refusing even 
tacitly to accept the institution of 
censorship, declined to compromise. 
The comment part of the despatch 
was, however, filed to New York, 
arriving about midnight at the of- 
fice of the World, which cabled 
Swope of that fact. On Tuesday the 
first part of the despatch contain- 
ing the text of the troublesome 
clauses reached the World, which 
published the complete story under 
the headlines: 


BRITAIN SUPPRESSED 
NEWS FOR AMERICA 
DESPITE HER PLEDGE 


The World’s Readers Deprived 
of Text of Reparations Section 
of Peace Treaty Until Lloyd 
George Could Speak in Com- 
mons—Premier Asked Presi- 
dent to Stop Publication—His 
Censors Held It for Five Days 
—The World Now Prints It. 


Both the World and the Free- 
man’s Journal believed that Lloyd 
George wanted the story held up so 
that he could appear before a House 
of Commons ignorant of the fact 
that he was not exacting the harsh- 
est possible terms from the enemy. 
He feared that the story would be 
picked up in New York and sent to 
London. Suppression of the World’s 
story could not, of course, have pre- 
vented that possibility, as the terms 
had already been published in the 


Sun, from which, of course, it may 
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have been lifted. The British cen- 
sorship office, however, could still 
have taken care of that contin- 
gency. 

Both the London Times and the 
Paris Daily Mail on April 19 carried 
a despatch from New York, refer- 
ring to the World’s charge that 
Lloyd George had violated his 
pledge to American newspaper rep- 
resentatives. The despatch quoted 
the World’s message from Touhy: 
“Mr. Swope’s despatch—‘suppressed 
under scandalously underhanded 
conditions by the supposedly non- 
existant British censorship’—added: 
‘if the British Press Bureau, as is 
alleged by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
spokesman here, was responsible for 
withholding the despatch from pub- 
lication, the promised extinction of 
that department on April 30 will 
have been preceded immediately by 
one of the most typically dishonest 
and stupid acts for which its in- 
glorious career has been notorious’.” 

The fact that Wilson obviously 
did not know that the reparations 
text held up in London and brought 
to him in Paris had already been 
cabled to the New York Sun is evi- 
dence that he was not kept in- 
formed of matter being filed by 
American correspondents from 
Paris, nor did the United States 
mission have any mechanism 
through which he could find out. 


ORE complete evidence that 

the American official delega- 
tion was ignorant of what was be- 
ing written by American corre- 
spondents unless the despatches 
were held up and brought to it by 
the French or the British is found 
in circumstances connected with the 
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suspension of Truman Talley, in 
Paris for the New York Herald, for 
violation of the President’s confi- 
dence at his group press interview 
on Friday, February 14, just after 
he had read the first draft of the 
League covenant to the Conference 
and before he left for Brest to sail 
to America. 

In that interview, especially un- 
der the questioning of Hills, Wil- 
son admitted that the United States 
was abandoning its planned de- 
mands for freedom of the seas, say- 
ing: 


I am glad you asked me that, for I 
want to tell you a good joke on myself. 
I didn’t see this joke until I came over 
here. Under the League of Nations 
there will be no neutrals. 


Asked by Hills if the British had 
brought that argument to him, Wil- 
son replied: 


No. I arrived at that conclusion in 
the privacy of my own soul. 


The next morning the Paris edi- 
tion of the New York Herald led 
with the interview which included 
in direct quotes the whole exchange 
on the subject of the freedom of the 
seas. The rest of the interview was 
written in indirect quotes, directly 
attributed, however, to the Presi- 
dent. 

With the President on the high 
seas, Secretary Lansing, Henry 
White, General Bliss and John Fos- 
ter Dulles, as a committee repre- 
senting the American Peace Com- 
mission, asked the American Cor- 
respondents’ Executive Committee 
to report on the violation of the 
President’s confidence. The newspa- 
per men’s committee, after finding 
as many extenuating circumstances 


as possible for Talley’s indiscretion, 
concluded its report by suggesting 
that a penalty of suspension of 
privileges for ten days might be 
imposed on the offender. Two days 
later, the Mission committee sus- 
pended Talley for two weeks. On 
February 26, at the suggestion of 
the Correspondents’ Executive 
Committee, the Herald man was 
“restored to good standing without 
prejudice.”5 

Talley, although the Peace Com- 
missioners were acting solely on the 
only story of the interview they 
knew of, his story in the local Paris 
Herald, had sent a longer but some- 
what similar story to New York for 
publication in the New York 
Herald, which set the direct quota- 
tion regarding freedom of the seas 
—phrased slightly differently from 
the version published in Paris—in 
black-face type, indented, to give it 
emphasis. The last deck of the col- 
umn eight head dropping from a 
three-line banner announced, “Free- 
dom of the Seas Dead, He Tells . . . 
Correspondents.” In the exchange of 
letters between the Mission and the 
newspaper men’s committee no ref- 
erence was made to this second, and 
through its publication in New 
York more serious, transgression. 
The officials had no means of know- 
ing the contents of his cable. 

Nor did the American delegates 
know that the veteran Swope had 
also violated confidence in the same 
manner in his cable to the New 
York World, closely paralleling Tal- 
ley’s version of the President’s com- 
ment regarding the freedom of the 
seas. No disciplinary action was, 
therefore, taken against him. 


18Letters from the file of R. S. Baker. 


- . 
att 2s * 
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In reducing as far as possible to 
facts every rumor of censorship ex- 
ercised against American press mat- 
ter filed from the peace conference 
to the United States, the writer was 
particularly struck while _ inter- 
viewing, directly or by letter, some 
thirty of the Americans who cov- 
ered the conference that only one, 
unprompted, recalled any specific 
instance. He was an I.N.S. man 
who remembered hazily that Nevin 
had had some trouble. Villard, on 
the other hand, assured the writer 
in 1986 that “I never found any in- 
terference with any message .. . 
Every story was sent exactly as 
written.” The correspondents’ 
memories of difficulties which they 
encountered in Paris did not, in oth- 
er words, include censorship as one 
of their major problems. Some fif- 
teen years following the conference, 
the more typical remark was that of 
Jay G. Hayden of the Detroit 
News: “There was lots of talk 
among the correspondents of cen- 
sorship but I believe that there was 
very little. I, myself, never encoun- 
tered any.” More distinct in their 
recollections is the impression that 
the movement of their despatches 
was frequently delayed because of 
the government control and opera- 
tion of the French telegraph service. 

Among the rumors of interfer- 
ence with cable messages that ac- 
cusing the British government of 
holding up an order of President 
Wilson is associated with one of the 
major exclusives of the conference, 
and is important because since 
1919 it has been elevated from 
ephemeral press despatches to more 
permanent form by William Allen 
White. In his “Woodrow Wilson, 
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the Man, His Times and His 
Tasks," White expressed the be- 
lief that “it may interest American 
readers, and it certainly will demon- 
strate the power which our British 
Allies held during the war, to know 
that when President Wilson sent a 
cable to the Secretary of War (sic), 
asking that the George Washington 
be sent to Brest for him, the cable 
had to pass through the British 
cable office at London. There it was 
held for nearly forty-eight hours.” 

That such “a curious story” was 
“going the rounds” was reported to 
the American papers.*" 

The order, filed from Paris by 
Admiral Benson to the Navy De- 
partment in Washington, was sent 
from the French capital at 9:10 p. 
m., Sunday, April 6, and was re- 
layed from London by the Ameri- 
can naval communications officer in 
charge at the British capital. It 
was received in the Navy Depart- 
ment at 7:50 the next morning.’® 

The New York Times had already 
received Oulahan’s exclusive story 
on the order,!® and had queried the 
Navy Department Sunday night. 
Since the order itself was actually in 
the process of transmission, Admiral 
J. S. McKean who was acting Sec- 
retary of Navy in the absence of 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt was 
perfectly honest when he denied 
having received such an order. 


se Mifflin Company (New York: 
wIdentical uncredited stories in the New 
York Times and the New York Tribune 


of April 10; special cable by Oulahan, 
New York Times, gee 31. 9 11, p. 3:4. 

%Baker in his Wilson 
Sap Settlement (New York: 1922), Vol. 
TI. pp. 57-8, confused the notations of time 
wrote that the cable was filed Monday 
sehen actually the time of receipt. Sey- 
mour (Vol. IV, p. 403) picked up and re- 
peated Baker's quer. 
“See above, footnote 12. 
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With the order finally in Wash- 
ington, McKean acknowledged its 
receipt, adding that at 8 o'clock 
the previous evening the New York 
Times had called him in connection 
with the despatch from Oulahan 
and reporting that that morning the 
paper had published its story in 
spite of his denial. Because the 
President’s order concluded with the 
instructions, “Carefully conceal fact 
that any communication on this 
subject has been received. No dis- 
tribution for this despatch except 
officers actually concerned,” the Di- 
vision of Operations of the Navy 
Department had to continue the of- 
ficial denials, which were, of course, 
cabled to Paris, becoming, undoubt- 
edly, the basis for the rumors that 
the British had held up the original 
cable. 

The next day, Benson found it 
necessary to advise Assistant Secre- 
tary Roosevelt: 


In order back up statements given 
out here by President and disarm cer- 
tain French papers, strongly recom- 
mend that statement be given out to 
press immediately stating U. S. S. 
George Washington sailing at once for 
French port by direction of the Presi- 
dent. I consider this urgent rush 
acknowledgment. 

BENSON?° 


As a result of this message, news 
despatches from Washington in the 
next morning’s papers, Wednesday, 
April 9, forty-eight hours after the 
original order was received in the 
Navy Department, announced that 
the steamer’s departure was being 
expedited. Had the President’s in- 
structions been held up “nearly for- 

All cables concerning the S. Georg 


Washington from the files of the Steric 
oy Nevy Department, Washington, 
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ty-eight hours,” none of the ex- 
changes between Paris and Wash- 
ington on Monday and Tuesday 
would have been made. 


CCUSATION that at behest of 

Wilson American officials were 
indicating to the French censors 
what should be blue-pencilled from 
the proofs of Paris papers originat- 
ed from André Géraud, or “Per- 
tinax,” who through the columns of 
the Echo da Paris kept up a steady 
attack on the President.®* Pertinax’s 
charge, apparently first made to 
Wade Chance of the New York 
Tribune Syndicate on February 15, 
1919, and repeated in Echo a few 
days later,?? was picked up by E. 
J. Dillon for use in a despatch to 
the London Daily Telegraph. Henry 
M. Hyde of the Chicago Tribune’s 
London bureau relayed it to the 
United States, and Senator Sher- 
man of Illinois read the story to his 
colleagues as evidence that Wilson 
was enforcing censorship in Paris. 
Chance’s interview with Pertinax 
appeared in 1921. The French pub- 
licist repeated his charge in 1931 in 
an interview with George B. Noble. 
Senator Lodge, among others, ac- 


™Material on this incident has been 
drawn from: Wade Chance, “Censorship at 
Paris,” Outlook, July 20, 1921; letter from 
Chance; letter from Pertinax: letter from 
Eric E. Hawkins, managing editor of the 
Paris New York Herald Tribune; letter 
from Arthur Sweetser, Baker's first as- 
sistant; letter from Judson Welliver, 
Washington correspondent of Echo in 1919; 
Dillon’s The Inside he | of the Peace Con- 
ference; oble, Policies and 
Opinions at Paris, 1919; H. C. he 
Senate and the League of Nations; inter- 
views, or letters, with Colonel FE. M. 
House, R. S. Baker, Lencuaes Hills, Edgar. 
G. Sisson, chief of the Paris bureau of 
“Compub,” —— Polk, former assistant 
secretary of state, etc.; Chicago Tribune 
and the C Record. 

=New York Tribune, February 21, 1919, 
p. 2. 
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cepted it without question for use 
in a book. 

In his interview with Chance— 
five days after Wilson, faced by an 
attack in the directed Paris Press 
by Clemenceau himself and by Al- 
fred Capus in Figaro, threatened to 
have the conference moved from 
Paris — Pertinax said that des- 
patches from his Washington corre- 
spondent emphasizing the strength 
of the anti-Wilson sentiment had 
such “a very disturbing effect” on 
the President that 


... the French Censorship Bureau en- 
joys the assistance of two American of- 
ficials, whose duty it is to advise as to 
modifying or admitting any expression 
of opinion which French publicists 
might make on American policies as 
expressed by Mr. Wilson. 


Pertinax, referring to a_ specific 


story,?*> suppression of which the 
French censor asked, then asserted: 


and since we refused, he called to his 
rescue his two American colleagues, de- 
tailed for the purpose, who then came 
to me with an air which plainly showed 
they did not relish their extraordinary 
task. 


In his Echo article, Pertinax re- 
peated the statement that “two 
American experts” were directing 
censorship of news from the United 
States. 

The writer in interviewing dele- 
gation officials and correspondents, 
even those conspicuous for their ex- 
tremely editorial despatches criticiz- 
ing Wilson, gathered only a blanket 
denial of Pertinax’s charge. Hills of 
the Sun, who has admitted that he 


**When asked to explain certain incon- 
sistencies in the matter of dates appear. 
ing in the Outlook interview, Pertinax in 
a letter to the writer (1938) said that al- 
though he had no notes on his talk with 
Chance he thought it “est probablement 
véridique.” 
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conferred with Senators Borah and 
Lodge before leaving for Paris to 
determine in advance what attack 
he should follow in reporting the 
conference, in a letter to the writer, 
said he was “inclined to accept im 
toto the blanket denial of this 
story.” 

Assuming from the phrasing in 
both the Chance interview and in 
the eight-word Echo reference that 
Pertinax had seen the two Ameri- 
can censors and wishing to establish 
with greater precision the time and 
place of the encounter and the ex- 
act type of publication upon which 
they were advising, the writer 
asked Pertinax by letter a series of 
detailed questions. M. Géraud in 
answer wrote: 


J’écrivais mes articles, & une heure 
avancée de la nuit, 4 l’imprimerie de 
VEcho de Paris. Les épreuves étaient 
ensuite envoyées au bureau de la cen- 
sure (a la Bourse) et, parfois, j’atten- 
dais par curiosité, afin de connaitre les 
passages dont la suppression ¢tait de- 
mandée. Une nuit, le censeur (le com- 
mandant Nusillard, je crois) me de- 
manda, par téléphone, la suppression 
de quelques phrases susceptibles d’irri- 
ter M. Wilson. Je protestai. Le censeur 
me dit alors: “Je céde la parole a 
mon collégue américain.” Et j’eus une 
conversation en anglais (toujours au 
téléphone) avec le “collégue amér- 
icain.” 24 

Je me souviens, de lui avoir dit: 
“Que dirait la presse américaine si 
votre présence au bureau de la censure 
francaise était révelée?” Il paraissait 
assez embarrass¢. L’incident amusa 
beaucoup les rédacteurs de l’Echo de 
Paris qui en furent témoins. Peut-étre 
le secrétaire de rédaction de 1918, M. 
Pierre Ciais, pourrait-il confirmer mon 
récit. Je me souviens tres bien d’avoir 


*Regarding the Chance article, Arthur 
Sweetser suggested, “Could it have been 
that they were not ‘American experts’ but 
‘experts on American affairs?’"’ (Letter, 
1988.) 
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transformé le dialogue avec le “col- 
legue américain” en une véritable 
farce—“Vous voulez me prendre le 
vin, le beurre sur le pain et méme le 
pain!” I] ne répondait que par mono- 
syllables. Autour de moi tout le monde 
riait. 

It is to be noted that M. Perti- 
nax’ two Americans have now be- 
come one and he did not see him. 
Although there is no indication of 
the particular story that was ques- 
tioned which might help in dating 
the incident. M. Pertinax speaks of 
the secrétaire de rédaction of 1918 
as perhaps being able to confirm 
his story. If M. Ciais was not in 
that office in 1919, the incident was 
obviously an encounter with the 
military censor or it happened be- 
fore the opening of the peace con- 
ference. If the incident had occurred 
during the period of the peace con- 
ference, one might have expected 
M. Pertinax to have used the date 
of 1919. As far as articles likely to 
irritate Wilson, from December 15 
to the opening of the conference 
l' Echo was training its guns on the 
President.?5 

If the suggestion of Arthur 
Sweetser that the collégue améri- 
cain was not an American expert 
but an expert on American affairs, 
the man with whom M. Pertinax 
held his conversation in English 
may have been a Frenchman who 
could read English easily but who 
might not have understood the 
spoken language, especially over a 
telephone and so humorously ex- 
pressed. If he did not speak the 
language fluently, it is not surpris- 
ing that he replied only in monosyl- 
lables, overwhelmed as he may 


~ *Noble, pp. 82-84. 
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have been by the publicist’s witti- 
cisms. 

Anti-Wilson partisans, the evi- 
dence suggests, distorted the occa- 
sional bona fide instances of Allied 
censorship or snatched at baseless 
rumors in an attempt to strengthen 
their attack on the President. Nei- 
ther French nor British action, how- 
ever, prevented the American pub- 
lic from receiving ultimately any 
news despatched to the United 
States. In the rare instances that 
Paris or London did interfere with 
transmission of conference news, 
the stories within a few days did ap- 
pear in the columns of the newspa- 
pers, accompanied by details of the 
circumstances that prevented their 
immediate publication. Such at- 
tempts at suppression not only 
failed in their purpose but cost 
heavily in the prejudice they cre- 
ated in American opinion by 
strengthening both its conviction 
that isolation from Europe was wise 
and its distrust of France and 
Great Britain. 

In denying the rumor reported by 
Moore, there is no evidence that 
Wilson knew that the copy which 
he was shown was an original which 
had not been sent. Only in the in- 
stance of Swope’s reparations cable 
did Wilson act to suppress, and 
then apparently only for a few days, 
a press despatch. If the President 
did know that the cable had never 
left London for its destination and 
only asked Swope to request the 
World to withhold it as a matter of 
form to conceal his knowledge, he 
yielded to the accomplished fact of 
censorship coupled with the politi- 
cal exigencies of the moment. 











Activities of the Mexico Section 


Of the Creel Committee, 1917-1918 


By James R. Mock and Cedric Larson 


More than a year’s study of the Creel commit- 
tee’s records in the National Archives has gone 
into this article. Dr. Mock is historical classi- 
fier on the National Archives staff; Mr. Larson 
a Library of Congress staff member. 


O strengthen the “home front” 

through censorship of military 
details, thus preventing them from 
falling into the hands of enemy 
agents, and through publicity of the 
aims, ideals and activities of the 
American government and people, 
President Wilson created the Com- 
mittee on Public Information by 
Executive Order No. 2594, April 13, 
1918. The Committee, hereafter re- 
ferred to as CPI, consisted of news- 
paper man George Creel, Secretary 
of State Robert Langing, Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker, and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Josephus Dan- 
iels. How those men, with few per- 
tinent American precedents to guide 
them, went about their task of let- 
ting the world know American in- 
tentions is worthy of notice—es- 
pecially in the light of the current 
international situation. 

During the World War all of the 
contenders realized the power of 
national advertising and sought to 
fashion it to their advantage. Hard- 
ly a single neutral country was free 
from the invasion of those influ- 


ences, and the Republic of Mexico 
was one of the centers of Allied and 
German propaganda activity in the 
New World. Not to be outdone by 
rival camps, the United States 
launched its own publicity cam- 
paign. 

Within a year after the Pershing 
expedition was entirely out of Mex- 
ico, February 15, 1917, this coun- 
try, through the CPI, was again 
penetrating the Republic south of 
the Rio Grande. While the armed 
foray, accompanied by jingoistic ut- 
terances of the Anglo-Saxon, caused 
the Mexicans to recall the disastrous 
struggle of 1846-1848, the Creel 
committee had no historical coun- 
terpart to serve as a guide to the 
American government or, at the 
same time, to frighten and antagon- 
ize the neighboring republic. 

The activities of the CPI in Mex- 
ico constituted but one phase of 
the first organized, world-wide ef- 
fort to acquaint friend, foe and neu- 
tral with the war aims of the Unit- 


‘Herbert Ingram Priest] 
Nation, A History (New 


. The Mezican 
ork, 1085), 484. 
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ed States. The mechanics of that 
publicity agency are now revealed 
by the files of the organization, 
made available for research pur- 
poses in the National Archives. Al- 
though but one-fourth of the rec- 
ords still exist, enough of them re- 
main to describe how George Creel 
and his cohorts worked. 

According to the British, the 
Central Powers had been the first 
to use propaganda in Mexico. For 
three years following the declara- 
tion of war, and no one knew how 
long before that, German intrigue 
had run an almost uninterrupted 
course in that country. In 1914 the 
Allied governments did publish a 
statement of their case, but very 
little effort was made to lay it 
properly before the public. At last 
the effect of German propaganda in 
and around Mexico City became so 
marked as to render urgent the need 
of doing something to combat it.? 
About the middle of 1917 the Brit- 
ish government asked its represent- 
atives in Mexico to attempt to 
counteract and, if possible, to de- 
stroy the German propaganda and 
intrigue there. Accordingly, a cen- 
tral committee was established in 
Mexico City under the chairman- 
ship of H. A. C. Cummins, British 
chargé d'affaires, and that group 
created sub-committees in all the 
consular and sub-consular districts.* 

While Great Britain was estab- 
lishing the propaganda agency that 


a a E. Ward, British pro-consul, to W. 
E. Chapman, American consul, Mazatlan, 
State o Sinaloa, Mexico, January 25, 1918. 
ag 17-A6 (the letters and figures follow- 
the date, in this and subsequent foot- 
. are the classification symbols for the 
records of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation in the National Archives). 


*G. E. Ward to George Creel, Mazatlan, 
Sinaloa, Mexico, March 15, 1918. CPI 17-A2. 
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was to serve as a pattern, to some 
extent, for the national advertising 
effort of the United States, John 
Barrett, director of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, was warning Creel 
against poorly directed, though 
kindly intended, Pan-American pub- 
licity.* The chairman of the CPI de- 
nied that he contemplated propa- 
ganda work either in the Americas 
or in any other country. He agreed 
with Barrett as to its danger, and 
intended to confine himself to the 
transmission of news.® 

That intention proved to be im- 
possible of fulfillment, and Decem- 
ber, 1917, found Creel’s main effort 
given to work in foreign countries— 
engaging speakers, presenting mo- 
tion pictures, publishing pamphlets 
and utilizing newspaper publicity.® 
The cinema was selected as the first 
agency for acquainting Mexico with 
the war-time aims and ideals of her 
northern neighbor, and George 
Mooser was named to take the film 
campaign across the Rio Grande.” 


T the beginning of this work 

the CPI seemed to proceed 
along no_ well-planned, clearly 
marked course. Its files reveal that 
issues and problems were considered 
as they arose. In those years of con- 
centrated and dynamic activity 
there was no time for calm deliber- 
ation of policy and program. Mr. 
Mooser was informed that he was 
to act as the representative of the 


‘John Barrett to George Creel, Washing- 
*— D. C., May 24, 1917. CPI 1-Al. 
es cf of George Creel to John Barrett, 
"—< ey D. C., May 25, 1917. CPI 1-Al. 
y of aie: Creel to the Hon. Guy 
E. “Cony bel. M * y < ae D. C., De- 
cember 21, 1917. 
™ Copy of tag Creel to Richard W. 
Wisureae. Jr., Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 18, 1918. CPI 1—Al. 
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Committee in Mexico. He was to 
stress motion pictures and was to 
use his judgment in the circulation 
of printed matter and the employ- 
ment of other means of putting the 
objectives of America before the 
people of Mexico. The advice and 
experience of Ambassador Fletcher 
were to guide him, and, as far as 
possible, he was to work intimately 
and harmoniously with the repre- 
sentatives of the Allies.® 

To Mooser, Creel wrote, ‘ . see 
Robert Murray at once. We are 
cabling him asking him to give part 
time to the work, and he will tell you 
whether or not he has accepted. Take 
up with Mr. Murray, and with Mr. 
Summerlin of the Embassy, the ques- 
tion of the nature and extent of the 
campaign we should make. I am will- 
ing to send a cable service of one 
thousand words per day to the City 
of Mexico for distribution to the 
press. I am also willing to have any 
of our pamphlets printed here in 
Spanish, and sent to you for distri- 
bution.” ® In addition, Mooser was 
directed to send Creel a wire setting 
forth the situation fully, embodying 
in it all his suggestions.’° 

Robert Murray, future director of 
the Mexico section of the CPI, had 
acquired thorough newspaper train- 
ing on New York and Pennsylvania 
papers. As a correspondent, he had 


® Copy of George Creel to George Mooser, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1918. CPI 
1—Al. According to Mooser’s account of 
himself, he had resigned as (theatrical pro- 
ducer) Morosco’s general manager to try 
for a commission in the army, but failed to 
pass the physical examination. Creel ap- 
pointed him CPI Commissioner to Russia, 
but upon the outbreak of the revolution 
there sent him to Mexico. George Mooser to 
a> Laredo, Texas, March 28, 1918. CPI 
17—A2. 

® Cony of George Creel to George Mooser, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1918. CPI 
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accompanied Secretary of War Taft 
around the world in 1907. From 1910 
to 1919 he was staff correspondent 
of the New York World in Mexico, 
and served in that capacity while 
directing the work of the CPI there. 
“From Editor & Publisher of March 
29, 1919: ‘Mr. Murray is the only for- 
eign correspondent who has witnessed 
and covered every stage of the Mexi- 
can revolution from its beginning in 
1910 to the present. He has known 
personally and interviewed all of the 
ten presidents from Diaz’s time . . 
He has also known and interviewed 
Villa and Zapata’.” '* 

Whereas Mooser favored working 
through a committee composed of 
Summerlin, American consul-general, 
and Cummins and his man from the 
British legation,’? Murray, with 
more knowledge of conditions, op- 
posed such a local organization. He 
favored working independently while 
maintaining close relations with 
“other friendly bodies.” 1* After look- 
ing over the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the two men, Creel desig- 
nated Murray the responsible head 
of the CPI in Mexico, with Mooser in 
charge of motion pictures there.'* 

At the beginning of his new work, 
Murray proceeded with caution not 
unmixed with pessimism. He gave his 
estimate for all expenses of operation 
as $200 per month. On February 11, 
1918, he cabled Creel through the 
State Department, “this service will 
obtain merit not so much through 
what it may be expected really to ac- 


11 Lee B. Wood, executive editor, New 
York World-Telegram, to James R. Mock, 
New York, January 25, 1939. 


12 George Mooser to George Creel, Mexico 
City, February 18, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

18 Robert H. Murray to George Creel, 
Mexico City, February 18, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

14 Copy of George Creel to R. H. Murray, 
Washington, D. C. no date. CPI 17—Az2. 
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complish or that it is vitally neces- 
sary to influence public sentiment, 
but because it will indicate that we 
are at least as enterprising as the 
Germans. . . . I think news, movies 
ample for start reserving other prop- 
er measures as experience and oppor- 
tunity dictate.” 15 

He entertained no illusions as he 
prepared to launch the Mexico sec- 
tion. 


We have to deal with a fanciful revo- 
lutionary government which conserva- 
tively may be assumed to be at least 
passively anti-American and pro-Ger- 
man. We make our appeal to a densely 
ignorant population. The proportion- 
ately small educated, reading and theo- 
retically thoughtful part of this popu- 
lation is inclined by instinct, racial 
traits and the example and influence of 
the past generation to distrust us and 
our government and to dislike Ameri- 
cans in the mass. There always is in 
Mexico more or less latent anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment. This may be dormant, 
or become active as it serves the pur- 
poses of politicians and chauvinistic 
agitators, either in or out of the gov- 
ernment, to fan and excite it. Thus 
considering the people and the govern- 
ment, we are compelled to realize at 
the outset that we are working in 
territory which normally is antagon- 
istic.” 16 


Similar information was _ given 
Mooser by Major R. M. Campbell, 
American military attaché, when the 
film representative was about to in- 
augurate two public exhibitions each 
week on a large square in Mexico 
City. Major Campbell suggested that 
the most discreet and _ effective 
method would be to introduce one 
film into the program of several of 
the theatres throughout the city. In 
that way the film would appear as 


1*R. H. Murray to George Creel, Mexico 
City, February 11, 1918. CPI 17—Az2. 
H. Murray to George Creel, Mexico 
City. February 27, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 
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part of the daily attraction, would 
be interspersed with other matter, 
and would not be patent as a delib- 
erate effort at propaganda.!? 

Realizing that there were great 
differences among Mexican localities, 
Murray asked various American con- 
sulates for information concerning 
the manner and extent to which the 
CPI news service could be utilized in 
their districts, and for suggestions 
that would make the publicity work 
effective. He proposed to make dis- 
creet arrangement to issue a procla- 
mation through the American Cham- 
her of Commerce of Mexico City— 
thus obviating direct connection with 
the CPI—to cover partly or in whole, 
if necessary, the cost to interior news- 
papers of the Associated Press re- 
ports. '8 In his cable February 21, 
1918, Creel advised Murray that $2,- 
000 was being sent him to establish 
the Mexico section. But the message 
continued, “Under no circumstances 
subsidize papers either directly or in- 
directly. Make no financial arrange- 
ments with Allied committees until 
submitted to me.” !® 


ITH instructions from Creel, 

and in receipt of advice from 
members of the American diplomatic 
and consular service, the Mexico sec- 
tion started to function March 1, 
1918.2° The $2,000 went to lease and 
furnish four rooms and to hire two 
assistants, a stenographer and trans- 
lator, and other office helpers. With 


7 Major R. M. Campbell 
— Mexico City, March 1, 
—A2 


1’ R. H. Murray to George Creel, Mexico 
City, February 28, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

18 Copy of George Creel to R. H. Murray, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1918. CPI 
17--A2. 


to George 
1918. CPI 17 


20 Final Report of the Mezico Section of 
the Committee on Public Information, sub- 
mitted by R. H. Murray, Mexico City, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919. p. 1. CPI 17—Ag2. 
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the aid of that staff the local Ameri- 
can advertising committee was reor- 
ganized, and newspapers that could 
be reached were supplied mimeo- 
graphed copies in Spanish of parts of 
press matter sent out by the Foreign 
Press Bureau of the CPI. For friendly 
papers in the outlying districts the 
Associated Press service was urged.?? 
Owing to considerations of geog- 
raphy, distance and defects of com- 
munication, the office did not extend 
its work to border points, nor to 
places in the extreme northwest of 
the Republic.?? 

Before the end of March, Brand 
Whitlock’s pamphlet describing the 
work of the Germans in Belgium had 
been translated and 10,000 copies 
printed. In the process of translation 
was the CPI booklet, “How the War 
Came to America.” The director de- 
cided to issue one pamphlet each 
month to be mailed to influential citi- 
zens and American consuls. The 
names on the mailing list consisted of 
Mexican government officials, pro- 
fessional and business men. They re- 
ceived communications from the 
Mexico section with its letter-head 
bearing only the names of Creel and 
Murray. The latter wrote, “ .. . it 
would not do to give our German 
friends and their Mexican friends a 
chance to shout that the American 
War, Navy and State Secretaries were 
trying to influence public sentiment 
in Mexico. This may sound a bit far 
fetched, but it isn’t.” 2% Across the 
bottom of each sheet of letter-paper 
appeared the legend, “THE WAR. 


**R. H. Murray to Geo Creel, Mexi 
City, March 19. 1 1318. CPI TA A2. _ 


™R. H. Murray to George Creel, Mexi 
City, April 4, 61 1918, CPI TAS. — 


*R. H. Murray to George Creel, Mexico 
City, March 13, 19, 1918. CPi 17—A2. 
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REMEMBER: THE UNITED 
STATES CAN NOT LOSE!” 


Visual education of a type was used 
after it had been suggested by Wil- 
liam P. Blocker, American vice con- 
sul in charge, Piedras Negras, Coa- 
huila, Mexico. He commented that 
the people were trained to believe 
strictly in what had occurred, instead 
of what would occur, and that the 
Committee should stress exciting and 
heroic happenings of the Allied forces. 
For this reason he recommended pic- 
ture displays in addition to news serv- 
ice and daily telegrams.?* Boards 
were constructed to display twelve 
pictures at one time, and photographs 
were sent from CPI headquarters in 
the United States. The most intelli- 
gent and intuitive Mexican would 
have required great mental effort to 
see America in exciting and heroic 
war time poses in many of those pic- 
tures. Although the majority of them 
elicited praise from the critics, the 
first assortment had more scenes of 
French poilus than of American 
doughboys.”5 Other batches showed 
a Lithuanian celebration in McKin- 
ley Park, Chicago, the War Depart- 
ment switchboard system and logging 
operations in the Northwest, to men- 
tion a few of the inappropriate ones.?* 

While the director was getting his 
organization started, Mooser, soon to 
relinquish his duties to Murray, was 
inaugurating the film service. Accord- 
ing to him, the greater number of 
theatres in the capital were owned 


2% Copy of hg P. meer to the Aye 
retary of State, Piedras Negras, State of 
Coahuila, Mexico, February 27, 1918. Ph 

17—A6; L. E. Rubel to Philip Patchin, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C., April 
29, 1918. CPI 17—A6. 

. H. Murray to Geo ae Sek, Mexico 
City. a 19, 1918. CPI 17—A 

2° Copy of R. H. Murray to r Sisson, 
direater of the Foreign Section, CPI, Mexico 

City, October 12, 1918. CPI 17—Agz. 
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by an American who was on the Al- 
lied black list. This partly accounted 
for the fact that the British propa- 
ganda committee had been unable to 
secure film showings in Mexico 
City.27 Mooser urged the removal of 
the American’s name from the odious 
list. There is no documentary evi- 
dence in the files of the CPI to show 
that the request was granted, but 
within two weeks after it was made 
Allied pictures were being run. 
Among the films exhibited were “The 
Arrival of Pershing,” “Tanks” and 
“The Taking of Jerusalem.” 27° While 
those reels were attracting attention, 
Mooser was still awaiting the arrival 
of others he had taken with him as 
far as Vera Cruz about a month be- 
fore.?® 

The Mexico section warmed to its 
task rapidly, and set about to en- 
courage a more friendly attitude 
toward itself on the part of the press. 
Although Creel had opposed a sub- 
sidy, evidently he did nothing to pre- 
vent Consul General Chamberlain 
from canvassing the American colony 
for a monthly subscription of $7,500 
that was used largely for advertising 
purposes. The chairman of the CPI 
yielded more ground when he was in- 
formed that the pro-Ally papers of 
Guadalajara and Monterey would be 
lost unless something were done 
quickly.°° Murray was instructed to 
use his judgment about contributing, 
but not to consider that case as a 

™ George Mooser to George Creel, Mexico 
City, February 28, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

28 George Mooser to George Creel, Mexico 
City, March 12, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

** Ibid.; R. H. Murray to George Creel, 

Mexico City, March 19, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

* George Mooser to George Creel, Mexico 
~*~ February 18, 1918. CPI 17—A2; copy 

f R. H. Murray to George Creel, Mexico 
City, March 18, 1918. CPI 17—A2; Major 
C. H. Mason, Military Intelligence Branch, 
Executive Division, General Staff, to CPI, 


Memorandum No. 51, Washington, D. C., 
April 1, 1918. CPI 17—A6. 
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precedent. At the same time he was 
to furnish to Creel the names of all 
American advertisers cooperating, 
and not cooperating, because. . . 
“we can exert pressure here to have 
American firms place advertising 
under control of American Commit- 
tee and greatly enlarge appropria- 
tions.” 31 

The leading pro-German newspa- 
per, El Democrata, continued its 
policy of attacking all things Ameri- 
can in spite of the advertising cam- 
paign waged by Americans. It also 
survived the blows of another kind 
of weapon that the neighboring Re- 
public was fashioning, and of which 
only an occasional hint appears in 
the files of the CPI. One of those 
intimations was given when Captain 
Henry Hunt of Military Intelligence 
wrote Harvey O’Higgins, associate 
chairman of the Committee, that the 
supply of print paper in Mexico was 
running low. “It would seem as if our 
efforts to restrict German propa- 
ganda by shutting off the supply of 
print paper from anti-American 
newspapers in Mexico should become 
increasingly effective.” °? For any 
diminution of German newspaper 
activity because of the decreased sup- 
ply of print paper, the United States 
War Trade Board was largely re- 
sponsible. 

El Democrata maintained its flow 
of words favorable to the Central 
Powers so long as there was a German 
army in the field, and after the Armi- 
stice its pages were filled with criti- 
cism of the peace terms, and with 
articles that portrayed Germany as 
the under-dog. With censors of the 


%1 Copy of George Creel to R. H. Murray, 
hoc tae D. C., March 15, 1918. CPI 17 


: Captain Henry Hunt, Military Intelli- 


gence Branch, to Harvey O'Higgins, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 2, 1918. CPI 17—A6. 
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Allies watching practically every 
cable, the news-gathering ability of 
Fl Democrata had to border upon the 
supernatural to obtain up-to-the- 
minute accounts of Teutonic victories 
until a short time before the cessation 
of hostilities.*? That the United 
States was not a direct source of such 
news, Creel assured George F. Weeks 
of the Mexican News Bureau in 
Washington. . . . “None of El Demo- 
crata’s cables go from this country 
at all. They are faked in Mexico City. 
We are watching El Democrata’s mail 
and telegraph very closely, and have 
practically shut them off from com- 
munication with this country.” * 


ESPITE all efforts of the postal 
and cable censorships, anti- 
American sheets in Mexico continued 
to find satisfactory material in news- 
papers and periodicals published in 
the United States. Of the many 
stories thus used, one from the Los 
Angeles Examiner, March 10, 1918, 
and two from the March issue of the 
New York Metropolitan received 
marked attention, and will suffice to 
show the use made of articles taken 
out of their proper setting. On March 
23, El Democrata published upon its 
front page an editorial that had ap- 
peared in Mr. Hearst’s Examiner al- 
most two weeks before. The Mexican 
paper used the heading, “North 
America Confesses Its Evident De- 
feat in Europe and Considers Annex- 
ing Mexico to Recoup Itself.” ** 
Three days earlier the first of the 
Metropolitan writings had appeared 
when Mr. William Hard’s “Is Amer- 
38 See files of El Democrata in the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
% Copy of George ee to George F. 
Weeks, Washington, D. C., April 11, 1918. 
CPI 1—Al. 


**R. H. Murray to George Creel, Mexico 
City, March 28, 1918. CPI 1—Cs. 


ica Honest?”—with a negative the 
only honest answer—was printed as 
a first page display in El Democrata. 
Later that day the article was print- 
ed in an extra edition, and was repub- 
lished on March 21. The Hard effort 
was preceded by a paragraph ad- 
dressed to the Mexican reader to in- 
form him that the Metropolitan’s 
editor was former President Roose- 
velt, and that El Democrata’s active 
correspondent in New York had 
known how to evade the censorship 
and had thus been able to send his 
paper a copy.*® 

The following day the newspaper 
carried the editorial “Put the Blame 
Where It Belongs,” taken from the 
same periodical. El Democrata head- 
ed it, “The Downfall of the United 
States Announced by an American,” 
and hailed it as “A notable editorial 
from the Metropolitan Magazine, 
edited by Theodore Roosevelt . . . 
Without any comment whatever on 
our part we present to the Mexican 
public the apocalyptic picture which 
a great North American paints of the 
corruption of his people and the cha- 
otic state of its administration. Read 
and ponder, you Yankee-lovers.” °7 

Aided by that introduction and 
many similar comments, and with an 
entirely different heredity and envir- 
onment, the Mexican could not have 
seen other than admissions of defeat 
from Americans themselves. On the 
other hand, almost any intelligent 
citizen of the United States would 
have judged the Examiner item as one 
more Hearst article merely running 
true to type. The Hard and Roose- 
velt contributions were expressions of 
Republicans who were availing them- 

hy Harvey O'Higgins MSS. CPI 1—C38; 


. H. Murray to George ar > a Mexico City, 
March 21, 1918. CPI 17—A 


bid Harvey O'Higgins MSs. CPI 1—Cs. 
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selves of their constitutional rights 
embodied in freedom of speech and 
press. With the people lacking the 
necessary knowledge of Yankee ways, 
the American cause in Mexico was 
not helped by the publication of those 
gleanings from our press.** 

The CPI was not, however, put on 
the defensive by such tactics in that 
country. On the very day that El 
Democrata published the Examiner 
article, Murray wired Creel to rush an 
ample supply of Liberty Loan post- 
ers to him and to the consuls, for 
there was a big demand for them from 
Americans.*® Two days later he was 
informed that an abundant supply 
had been sent.*° With that as the be- 
ginning, the Mexico section soon had 
10,000 of its own posters off the press, 
warning the people that German 
newspapers were saying falsely that 
the two North American nations and 
peoples were enemies. The circulars 
proclaimed, “From Mexico and the 
Mexican people, the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States seek 
only one thing which for more than 
seventy years they have possessed 
and valued: THEIR FRIEN D- 
SHIP.” The last line at the bottom 
of the sheet reminded the reader that 
this country could not lose the war.*! 
One wonders why the number sev- 
enty was used, for, three score and 
ten years before 1918 was an era in 
which friendship was hardly the key- 
note, since the Mexican War was 
much in evidence then. 

* Captain C. H. Mason, Military Intelli- 


gence Branch, 1 CPI, Memorandum No. 63, 
Vesa, © . C., April 17, 1918. CPI 17 


*R. H. Murray to George Grae, Mexico 
City, March 23, 1918. CPI 17—A 
“ Will Irwin, director of the Pessten Sec- 
tion, CPI, to Philip ——, Department of 
State, Washington, D » March 25, 1918. 


CPI 17—A2. 
H. Murray to George Creel, Mexico 
City. April 8, 1918. CPI 17—Agz. 
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Although Creel approved the post- 
ers,*? some American business inter- 
ests in Tampico were of the opinion 
that an attempt should not have been 
made to persuade Mexicans to believe 
our protestations of disinterestedness 
and friendship, and that we should 
not feature American leadership un- 
der the admonition that the United 
States could not lose the war.** That 
kind of attitude may have been one 
reason for Murray’s statement that 
the average American there had 
“congenital cold feet” about the work 
of the Mexico section. . . . “With few 
exceptions they do not believe in it, 
they will not help.” ** In turn, such 
expressions could explain why the 
director was not popular with all of 
the members of the American Colony. 
The unpopularity was not lessened 
when he selected for his chief assist- 
ant the son of a Mexico City banker 
whose financial institution was on 
our Enemy Trading List.*® The son 
was, however, believed to be sincere 
in his pro-Ally sentiments.*® 


HE report of the Mexico section 

on June 1, 1918, showed that the 
organization had grown from a staff 
of eight to one of more than twenty. 
Division of labor had occurred with 
the establishment of departments of 
news, motion pictures, mail and pic- 
ture board.*? The news division dis- 


*2 Copy of George Creel to R. H. Murray, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1918. CPI 17 

* Copy of ag = I. Dawson, American 
Consul, to R. wet i Tampico, Mexico, 
July 6, 1918. CPI 17—A 

“R. H. Murray to "will Irwin, Mexico 
City, May 22, June 11, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

“Roger Welles, Naval Intelligence, to 
George Creel, en > ©, 
1918. CPI 17—A6. 

“© Copy of Major R. M. Campbell, Military 
Attache, to Chief of Military Intelligence 
= Mexico City, April 3, 1918. CPI 17 

a _ of the Mexico Section of the 
CPI, Mexico City, June 1, 1918. CPI 17—Az2. 
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tributed over the Mexican govern- 
ment telegraph lines the daily cable 
service from New York, and mailed 
other news and items of special in- 
terest to the press. In that manner 
three-fourths of the leading Mexican 
newspapers were in touch with Mur- 
ray’s section. It had circulated, or 
was preparing for distribution, 640,- 
000 pieces of literature upon such sub- 
jects as the possible effects of the 
Germans’ coming to Mexico, the 
Liberty Loans, and the treatment of 
Catholic priests and churches by the 
Teuton. The news division was plan- 
ning to have some of its circulars dis- 
pensed by patent medicine and cig- 
arette firms,*® but Creel decided 
against that idea unless it could be 
done without Murray showing his 
hand, for example through the use of 
unsigned leaflets.*® Later the director 
wrote that the first-mentioned com- 
panies had distributed over 100,000 
sheets of that nature.5° 

Other divisions were as important 
in their way as the one that handled 
the news. The picture boards were 
being used to great advantage. Mov- 
ing pictures for the three months end- 
ing June 1 had been exhibited to 184,- 
000 in Mexico City alone.®! In that 
city the CPI claimed the credit for 
the drive that sold $400,000 worth of 
Liberty Loan bonds. Murray’s report 
stated that in other parts of Mexico, 
where he did not have a regular staff, 
the tasks were undertaken by con- 
sular officials of the Department of 
State. Where they were not present, 
the work of the Committee was car- 
ried on by British consular represen- 


“8 T ;, 
“Will Irwin to George Creel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 24, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 
oR. H. Murray to Will Irwin, Mexico 
City, June 18, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 
5t Report of the Mexico Section, CPI, 
Mexico City, June 1, 1918. CPI 17—Ag2. 


tatives, individual Americans, Brit- 
ishers, Frenchmen or friendly-dis- 
posed Mexicans.®? Sixty-seven cor- 
respondents in as many different 
places throughout the Republic dis- 
tributed literature, circulated moving 
picture films and posted bulletins.5* 

That resumé of June 1 showed that 
the Mexico section was no longer con- 
tent with trying to equal the enter- 
prise of the Germans. So encouraged 
was Murray, especially by reports 
from consuls ** and by the demand 
for propaganda films, that he wrote, 
“IT am commencing to feel that we 
are getting our German friends on 
the run a bit. I think the psycholog- 
ical moment has rapidly approached 
when we should push things across 
as fast as we can.” 55 

In the report was a brief notice of 
another phase of the work of the 
Creel Committee—the mention of the 
Mexican Editorial Commission.** As 
early as February, 1918, Perry Arnold 
of the Foreign Press Division of the 
CPI was arranging tours of the 
United States by foreign newspaper 
correspondents.®? The first indication 
that the Fourth Estate of Mexico was 
going to be included appeared in a 
letter to George F. Weeks °° in which 
Creel stated, “Murray, has, I believe, 


® Ibid. 

58 Ibid. 

%*R. H. Murray to Will Irwin, Mexico 
City, May 6, 1918. CPI 17—A2; John R. 
Silliman, American Consul, to J. H. Hecht, 
Chief, Division of Pictures, CPI, Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, June 11, _ CPI 17—A6. 

%*R. H. Murray to L. Rubel, Mexico 
City, June 19, "1078. CPI Ae 

% Report of the Mexico Section, CPI June 
1, 1918. PCPI 17—A2. 

5? Copy of George Creel to W. G. McAdoo, 
ior - eee D. C., February 20, 1918. CPI 
1—. 

58 Weeks had known Carranza before the 
latter was president. Later he served in the 
capacity of Carranza’s publicity man. (This 
information was obtained from a personal 
interview with Judge Charles A. uglas, 
oo counsel for Carranza. Washington, 

D. C., January 28, 1989.) 
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arranged for a tour of Mexican edi- 
tors. However, we are trying to keep 
the hand of the Committee from 
showing in this as in our other activi- 
ties there, and while there is no ob- 
jection to announcing that a party of 
prominent Mexican editors will tour 
the country in June, please do not 
say that we are having anything to do 
with it.” 5° This was merely repeat- 
ing what Creel had told Weeks a few 
days before.®° 

Murray designated Wilfred E. Wie- 
gand, connected with the Associated 
Press bureau at Mexico City, to ac- 
company the editorial expedition to 
the United States.°t The plans for 
the journey called for the editors to 
leave Mexico City for Laredo, Texas, 
May 30, 1918.°° There they were 
turned over to Lieutenant P. S. 
O’Reilly, U. S. N. R.®* The party 
traveled in a special car from Laredo, 
through the leading cities and indus- 
trial centers of our nation from New 
York to Seattle. With the exception 
of banquets and speeches of welcome, 
including one by President Wilson, 
industry was stressed to the exclusion 
of nearly everything else. The trip 
lasted forty-three days, and was “one 
great display of friendship and good 
will on the part of the Americans 


Copy of George Creel to George F. 
Weeks, Washington, D. C., April 22, 1918. 
CPI 17—A35. 


“Copy of George Creel to George F. 
Weeks, Washington, D. C., April 18, 1918. 
CPI 1—Al. 

*R. H. Murray to Will Irwin, Mexico 
City, May 14, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

*@R. H. Murray to Will Irwin, Mexico 
City, May 8, 1918. CPI 17—Al. 

* At the time he was assigned to conduct 
the tour, O'Reilly was personnel officer in 
the office of the cable censor, New York 
City. He had lived in the oy spoke 
Spanish and was familiar with Spanish 
customs. (Walter S. Rogers, director of 
Foreign Press Cable Service, CPI, to Will 
aE New York, May 15, 1918. CPI 17— 

1. 
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toward the Mexicans.” ** The direc- 
tors of the group were warned to 
slow down the tempo of the journey, 
and at the same time “to go slow 
with their propaganda.” Because 
President Carranza was not popular 
with all members of the party, toasts 
were to be proposed not to him but 
to Mexico.* 

O'Reilly suggested that the CPI 
follow up the Mexican journalists’ 
tour with invitations to the bankers 
and merchants of that country for a 
similar trip. Following the second in 
the series might have come an offi- 
cial visit from members of the Mexi- 
can Congress and other high govern- 
ment dignitaries. In that way it was 
felt that we could get a good hold 
upon those who made and held pub- 
lic opinion in that Republic. In pass- 
ing, it is worth noting that the tour 
of the journalists cost the CPI $9,- 
550.42.% 

Though the Americans were being 
hospitable in a breath-taking way, 
and the Mexicans on tour were re- 
ceiving first-hand impressions of the 
size and nature of the United States, 
in neither country did the current 
newspapers show any sustained in- 
crease in mutual understanding or in 
getting the viewpoint of the other 
side. El Democrata and other anti- 
American papers had not been repre- 
sented among the touring group, and 
they continued their support of Ger- 
many. Even President Wilson’s 
speech was open to misinterpretation, 
and Murray thought that the great 
majority of the Mexican people 
would probably not believe a word of 


“Lt. P. S. O'Reilly to CPI, New York, 
July 24, 1918. CPI 2—E10. 
*% Will Irwin to Walter Rogers, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 18, 20, 1918. CPI 17—Al. 
° Lt. S. O'Reilly to CPI, New York, 
July 24, 1918. OPI 2—E10. 
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it, thanks to the German poison that 
had been distilled.*”7 Possibly there 
was wisdom in O’Reilly’s suggestion 
that more tours should be conducted, 
for, if the Teutonic poison were 
strong, more than one dose of the 
antitoxin would have been required. 


ITH the motion picture, news 

and other activities of his sec- 
tion functioning smoothly, the direc- 
tor prepared to go to Washington. 
The trip was due in part to the New 
York World’s insisting that he retire 
from the CPI.®* Evidently his paper 
withdrew its request, for he returned 
with his same status late in August. 
While he was gone friction arose be- 
tween the British propagandists and 
Murray’s organization. The former 
refused to have anything to do with 
Arthur De Lima, the office manager, 
whom they accused of being pro-Ger- 
man.°® Compensation for that un- 
pleasantness and loss appeared from 
two unrelated quarters. First, on 
June 20 there had been a conference 
between representatives of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Branch of the Gen- 
eral Staff and of the CPI, which de- 
lineated and clarified the relations 
between the two. It was agreed that 
in Allied and neutral countries the 
Committee was to have executive re- 
sponsibility for propaganda, while the 
Military Intelligence Branch was to 
cooperate with information and crit- 
icism.”7° The files of the Committee 
attest to the great extent to which 


H. Murray to Will _™. Mexico 

city, June 11, 1918. CPI 17—A 
# Ibid., July 8, 1918. 

H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, succes- 
sor to Will Irwin as director of the Foreign 
Section, CPI, Mexico City, June 11, 1918. 
CPI 17—A2. 

™ Colonel M. Churchill, Chief, Military 
Intelligence Branch, Executive Division, 
General Staff, to Will Irwin, Washington, 
D. C., July 10, 1918. CPI 17—Al. 


that agreement was carried out in 
Mexico. The second reassuring note 
came from Tampico, where the consul 
called a meeting of American busi- 
ness men. Our nationals there agreed 
to become more active in the work, 
even to the extent of trying to get 
control of one of the leading papers 
to use in the interest of this coun- 
try.” 

Through its agents the Military 
Intelligence learned that pro-Ally 
propaganda was gaining ascendancy 
over that of the Central Powers, and 
that it was becoming more apparent 
daily. One indication cited was the 
greater use made of the American 
Reading Room in comparison with 
its German rival. Especially was that 
true when news of Allied successes 
along the Marne were bulletinized in 
Mexico City.7? In fact, the most ef- 
fective form of propaganda was con- 
sidered to be the publication of the 
victorious results of offensives, for 
the Mexicans, as do most people, ad- 
mired strength and wanted to be on 
the side of the winner.”* 

Another indication of activity upon 
the part of the Mexico section ap- 
peared in the repeated requests for 
more posters dealing with the United 
States Shipping Board, Food Admin- 
istration, War Savings Stamps and 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. Murray 
suggested that at least ten sets of all 
of those posters should be sent to 
each of the twenty-four American 
consuls,7* and that more copies be 


™ Copy of W. H. Cook, Mexican Gulf Oil 
Company, to Harry C. Hanszen (Houston, 
Texas), Tampico, Mexico, July 24, 1918. 
CPI 17—Ag2. 

™ Lt. Col. John M. Dunn, Military Intelli- 
gence Branch, for CPI, Memorandum No. 
1304, Washington, D. C., August 6, 1918. 
CPI 17—Al. 

78 Ibid. , August a, rt i. Memoran- 
dum No. 1806, oy -y & . 1918. 

™R. H. Murray to the CPI. Mexico City, 
September 6, 1918. CPI 17—Aa. 
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struck off of the pamphlets “If the 
Germans Should Come to Mexico” 
and Brand Whitlock’s “Belgica.” 7° 
Of the posters requested, the Mexico 
section was sent 150 sets of the Lib- 
erty Loan variety, and ten sets were 
mailed to each consul.7° 

The editorial and news phases of 
Murray’s unit received the assistance 
of Weeks after July, 1918.77 The daily 
news bulletin for which he was re- 
sponsible went throughout Mexico 
and penetrated to localities that were 
reached by that organization in no 
other way.7® On September 2 a week- 
ly publication in Spanish, “America 
in the War,” was started by the Com- 
mittee in Mexico City.” Its main 
theme was to show that the United 
States was not the only nation in the 
Western Hemisphere fighting on the 
side of the Allies. In spite of those 
efforts, within the interior of the 
country the general statement was 
made repeatedly that Uncle Sam was 
sharpening his knife in Europe for 
Mexico. The pro-German press 
stressed statements of that nature, 
and added that Americans had com- 
mitted barbarities upon Filipinos, 
Porto Ricans and Cubans.*® 

Although the CPI was supposed to 
be controlling the film business by 
the first of June, 1918,°' the arrange- 
ment was not wholly satisfactory. 


™R. H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, Mexico 
City, September 4, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 
7 Copy of wa Sisson to R. H. Murray, 
“Meee C., October 2, 1918. CPI 17 
2. 


—A 

™ G. F. Weeks to Chief, Mailing Bureau, 
CPI, (Washienton D. C.), Mexico City, 

December 6, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

™R. H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, Mexico 
City, September 7, 1918. Lg 1—C4. 

™® Edgar Sisson to R. H. Murray, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 19, cas CP ‘17—A2. 

® Dunleavy to R. H. Murray, American 
Se, Seane City, September 5, 1918. CPI 
17—A2 

" Copy of Gouge Creel to R. H. Murray, 
es © C., May 81, 1918. CPI 17 
—A2. 
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Many of the pictures were old before 
they reached Mexico. For example, 
“Pershing’s Crusaders” appeared 
there six or eight months after it had 
been released in this country. Some 
of its scenes were already in weekly 
news reviews that Murray’s unit had 
exhibited. For consumption in Mex- 
ico, he had renamed the picture 
“America at War,” but enough time 
had elapsed to enable the anti-Ameri- 
cans to use posters to pass the word 
along that the leader deified by the 
film had been “crusading” upon Mex- 
ican soil a short time before.®? Mur- 
ray countered that propaganda move 
by recommending the names of ten 
cinemas for inclusion in the Enemy 
Trading List.** “America at War” 
proved to be of use, however, for it 
was exhibited at the American Club, 
Mexico City, for the benefit of the 
colonies of the Allied nations. Tak- 
ing advantage of the gathering, the 
local Liberty Loan Committee sold 
$53,000 worth of bonds.®* 


EANWHILE another project 
was getting under way with 


bright prospects for success. Here- 
tofore the CPI had been trying to 
“sell” the United States to Mexico, 
but this proposal, the idea of Weeks, 
aimed to reverse that procedure. He 
suggested publishing in English a 
weekly periodical of plain facts, 
largely economic, about Mexico, and 
mailing it to interested persons in 
this country.°> The first number of 


82 R. H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, Mexico 
City, September 21, 1918. CPI 17—A2; Naval 
wimg to Edgar Sisson, Washington, 

October 16, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

‘= Gop of R. H. Murray to George T. 
Summerlin, Chargé d’ Affaires, American 
Embassy, Mexico City, September 30, 1918. 
CPI 17—A2. 

*R. H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, Mexico 
City, October 8, 1918. CPI 1—C4. 
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the two-page effort bore the date 
October 3, 1918. Concerned chiefly 
with the activities of the Mexican 
government, it was similar to the 
Official Bulletin, published in Wash- 
ington by the CPI to give authorita- 
tive information about the American 
government.®® The Mexican officials 
granted free postage to the daily and 
weekly bulletins of Murray’s sec- 
tion §7 until the last issue appeared, 
January 30, 1919.°° 

At the same time, the work of pub- 
licizing American aims was being 
pushed in all parts of Mexico. The 
American-Tampico Committee was 
reported to be more than holding its 
own with the Germans. Three of the 
principal newspapers there were tak- 
ing the CPI cable service, and had 
assumed a friendly attitude, while 
La Defensa, the enemy organ, was 
losing ground.*® Satisfactory results 
were being obtained in Yucatan 
where Murray had sent a representa- 
tive September 1. The agent had 
formed a committee, composed of 
American nationals and allies, that 
had for its object centralizing and 
concentrating educational work.*° 

Although CPI representatives 
noted decreasing activity upon the 
part of the Germans, it did not mean, 
necessarily, that the Allies were gain- 
ing popular favor. W. O. Jenkins, 
consular agent at Puebla, reported 
that the film “America at War” was 
not well received. By the middle of 
October he was beginning to believe 


* Copy of G. F. Weeks to R. H. Murray, 

Mexico City, September 6, 1918. CPI 17—-A2. 

* For copies of this periodical see: CPI 
8 


8™ Copy of R. H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, 
Mexico City, October 4, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 
88° CPI 17—G3. 
* R. H. Murray to Ed ~— Sisson, Mexico 
City. October 4, 1918, CPI 17—C4. 
@R. H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, Mexico 
City, October 15, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 








that it was a hopeless task to show 
the people American good will. Jen- 
kins stated, “. . . they hate us because 
they are afraid of us.” According to 
him, things were going from bad to 
worse, politically, in his district, and 
the populace probably blamed the 
United States.®* 

Less than a month before the 
Armistice, American firms were found 
to be buying space in an unfriendly 
Vera Cruz newspaper when they 
could have been using the facilities of 
two other sheets of greater circula- 
tion and influence that were favor- 
ably disposed toward the Allies. Mur- 
ray hoped that a transfer of accounts 
would take place after the adver- 
tisers were told about the situation, 
for it was his policy to assist friendly 
newspapers by that method wherever 
it was possible.®? Another instance 
of the use of advertising occurred 
when the Germans were reputed to 
be making widespread claims that 
the Fourth Liberty Loan had failed. 
To combat those statements, Murray 
was authorized to spend, outside of 
his allowance, a sum not to exceed 
$2,000 for straight newspaper adver- 
tising.°? In all the leading pro-Ally 
papers appeared an announcement 
couched in such statements as: 
“From the time that the Kaiser 
forced the United States to enter the 
war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy the government has requested 
loans of $%15,000,000,000”; “The 
American people have contributed 
$18,972,955,650”; “If it were neces- 
sary in order to conquer the Kaiser, 


" Copy of W. O. Jenkins to R. H. Mur- 
Aa Mexico, October 15, 1918. CPI 
17— 

*R. H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, Mexico 
City, October 16, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

93 —_ 4 Sisson to George Creel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 28, 1918. CPI 2—Eé6. 
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they would contribute $100,000,000,- 
000”; “And in order to gain the vic- 
tory, they will send to Germany 10,- 
000,000 soldiers.” 

The Mexico section applied more 
and more pressure as news of the 
Allied victories continued to come in. 
Its weekly allowance was increased 
from $2,000 to $2,500. Murray stated 
that sum was needed to enable him 
to take over work formerly handled 
by the British who now—October 21, 
1918—thought the task completed.*® 
In addition to the money and the 
regular news and cable service, 140 
photographs, forty cuts, twenty-five 
mats, 900 window displays, sixteen 
periodicals and numerous posters, 
pamphlets and pro-Ally buttons were 
sent to the Mexico section each 
week.®® While those items were mani- 
festations of a positive character, 
Creel was trying to diminish the flow 
of undesirable material, with particu- 
lar reference to pro-German films. He 
suggested a complete censorship of 
all motion pictures that were about 
to leave this country by covering all 
points of exit with men from Military 
Intelligence.®* 

It was fortunate that Great Britain 
was beginning to relax its propaganda 
efforts, for, as October drew to a close, 
friction increased between the Ameri- 
can and British offices, because of the 
unpopularity of Murray, and the con- 
tinued employment of De Lima.*® 


*R. H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, Mexico 
City, October 28, 1918. CPI 1—C4. 

* R. H. Murray to Edgar Sisson, Mexico 
City, October 21, 1918. CPI 17—A2; copy 
of Edgar Sisson to R. H. Murray, Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 28, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

*% Lieut. F. E. Ackerman to Edgar Sisson, 
New York, October 22, 1918. CPI 17—Az2. 

* Copy of George Creel to Brig. Gen. M 
Churchill, =e Intelligence Branch, 
Washington, D . October 80, 1918. CPI 
]— 

% C, Sheldon, Naval Intelligence, to Edgar 
Sisson, Washington, D. C., October 29, 1918. 
CPI 17—A2. 
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The director told his superiors about * 
the situation, and, apparently, they 
were satisfied with his explanation. 
Besides, he showed himself to be very 
efficient and able in his management 
of the Mexico section.°® So far as 
Creel was concerned, the unpleasant- 
ness was ignored, and Murray seemed 
to treat it as an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. 

With the approach of peace, the 
CPI continued its work with films, 
reading and class rooms and news 
dissemination. Arrangements were 
made for the United States govern- 
ment to control the distribution of all 
American motion pictures through its 
own representatives. A film exchange 
was to be opened in Mexico City un- 
der Murray’s supervision.’°° In the 
matter of news, the Committee 
planned to continue the work of dis- 
persion until the close of the peace 
conference. Such a policy was 
thought desirable to interpret cor- 
rectly the views of the United States 
at Versailles.'°! Interest in the read- 
ing room increased after the Armis- 
tice, as did the attendance of the 
classes in English, French, bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand.°? 


ONSIDERATION was given to 
the relations between the two 
nations in the following post-war 
years. Murray mentioned the subject 
to H. N. Rickey, who was in charge 


%® Copy of H. N. “ickey to Rear Admiral 
Roger Welles, Navai Intelligence, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 2, 1918. CPI 17—A2. 

100 M. A. Beeman to R. H. Murray, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 26, 1918. CPI 17—A2; 
F. G. Sliter, Mutual Film Corporation, to 
R. H. Murray, Pittsburgh, Pa., January 17, 
1919. CPI 17—A2. 

it Edgar Sisson to R. H. Murray, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 5, 1918. CP ‘17—A2. 

10 Copy of J. B. Frisbee, manager of 
Reading Room and School, to R. H. Mur- 
ray, in Murray to H. N. Rickey, Mexico 
City, January 8, 1919. CPI 17—Az2. 
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of the CPI during the time Creel was 
in Europe. The director remarked 
about the great interest the Mexicans 
were showing in the matter. He sug- 
gested that it would be a good idea 
to procure pertinent literature.’ 
However, before much was done, the 
order was given to discontinue the 
activities of the CPI to Mexico. 
Murray was reluctant to abandon the 
school, as it seemed valuable and im- 
portant from the standpoint of the 
permanent interests of the American 
government.'°* In spite of his efforts, 
no satisfactory way for the institu- 
tion to continue was found. The di- 
rector was making plans to leave 
Mexico, and Rickey busied himself 
trying to arrange to have the Asso- 
ciated Press distribute the presiden- 
tial and official news.?°> The last few 
weeks of the section were spent in an 
attempt to untangle the commercial 
film situation, a job for which Mur- 
ray said he had “neither the taste, 
time nor inclination.”2 

To sum up the activities of the 
CPI in Mexico, the final report of 
Murray is invaluable. According to 
this resumé approximately 4,433,000 
words of the daily cable service were 
distributed to the Mexican news- 
papers, besides 178,000 daily news 
letters. Two weekly news bulletins 
went to 25,000 persons. The organ- 
ization bought and circulated about 


108 Tbid. 

4 R. H. Murray to H. oe Bites. Mexico 
City, January 21, 1919. cPr 17—A 

oR. H. Murray to H. N. Rickey, Mexico 

City, ey 13, 1919. CPI 17—A2; Copy 
of H. N. Rickey to R. H. Murray, Washing: 
ton, D. c.. January 18, 1919. CPI ve 

we Copy of R. H. Murray to M. Bee- 
suee 8 Mexico City, January 15, seit. CPI 
17—A2. 
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500,000 copies of publications that 
contained articles supporting the 
cause of the United States, or stress- 
ing its friendship for Mexico. Films 
were exhibited in sixty-eight theatres 
throughout the Republic to approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 persons, and 116,256 
still pictures were displayed. There 
were seven American reading rooms 
in Mexico, of which the one in the 
capital boasted an attendance of 
106,868 for the seven and one-half 
months it was open. Nearly 30,000 
persons attended the school main- 
tained by the CPI in Mexico City. 
Not including the news items, Mur- 
ray’s group broadcast 985,000 pieces 
of literature of all descriptions.'® 
The cost of the Mexico section was 
almost $111,000 for an effort of 
eleven and one-half months.1°* With 
not much more to show for its pains, 
the Pershing expedition had been in 
Mexico only two weeks less than 
that, but at a cost of $300,000,000.'°° 

Organizations, like persons, must 
be evaluated in terms of what they 
intend to do. Murray, in his final 
report, stated, “Our sole mission was 
to inform the people of Mexico. It 
has been said that we did this ade- 
quately.” 11° 

If one can judge from extant 
sources of information, considering 
Mexico as it was in 1918, Murray’s 
statement is not an exaggeration. 


107 Final Report of the Mexico Section of 
the Committee on Public Information, 
Mexico City, February 15, 1919. CPI ly 

he Advances of Public Money by C. 

Special Disbursing Agent, to R. i. 
io at Mexico City, Mexico. CPI 2—E6é6. 

100 Hem y | 434. 

nn Final Report of the Mexico Section of 
the Committee on Public Information, 
Mexico City, February 15, 1919. CPI 17—-A2. 
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1. Origin and Growth 
Of Corontos 

The first quarter of the seventeenth 
century witnessed a phenomenal 
growth in the interest of the English 
people in public affairs both domestic 
and foreign. The rise of England as 
a maritime power and the establish- 
ment of colonial possessions extended 
her horizons. The accumulation of 
wealth by trade instead of from land 
had created a powerful commercial 
class which insisted in its own interest 
upon sharing the burdens of govern- 
ment with the king and the landed 
aristocracy. The House of Commons 
and the Courts of Common Law pro- 
vided the battle-ground for the con- 
test of this group for political power. 
Religion, too, was a matter of pri- 
mary importance to a large part of 
the population. Theological questions 
engaged in a terrific struggle which 
eventually broke out into civil war. 
The participants were hungry for in- 
formation. What moves had been 
made by Parliament? What successes 
had been achieved by the Puritans? 
What concessions had been made by 


the king? What new restrictions of 
trade were contemplated? 

The established media of communi- 
cation were unable to satisfy the de- 
mand. News-ballads had existed from 
the sixteenth century, but poetry, no 
matter how bad, was too restricted a 
medium for the presentation of such 
a burning question as the rights 
of members of Parliament. Prose 
pamphlets were better, as the Mar- 
prelate writers had proved, but what 
the public wanted now was informa- 
tion, not argument. Besides, the 
pamphlets were issued with no regu- 
larity, at long sterile intervals. There 
were, of course, the newsletter writers 
or intelligencers like John Chamber- 
lain, John Pory, William Locke and 
the two Reverends, Larkin and 
Mead. They were the first English 
reporters and correspondents. To the 
persons fortunate enough to be able 
to afford their services, they rendered 
a satisfactory account of the events 
of the day. But the circulation of 
these newsletters was limited. A more 
disinterested, regular and widespread 
medium was demanded. The time was 
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were matters of intense public in- 
terest. The nonconformists, espe- 
cially, insisted upon publicly discuss- 
ing questions which the Tudors had 
presumed to settle a hunderd years 
before. The taverns as well as the 
churches resounded with the moral 
fervor of religious argument. 

In periods of conflict, news is of 
transcendent importance. Here were 
political, class and religious interests 
ripe for the appearance of the first 
English newsbook or coronto. 

In 1620 the attention of the people 
of England was riveted on the events 
taking place in Germany. The popu- 
lar Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I, had in 1613 married Fred- 
erick, Elector of Palatine, a Protes- 
tant prince much in favor with the 
nonconformists. His decision to ac- 
cept the Crown of Bohemia in the 
face of the opposition of the Em- 
peror had precipitated the Thirty 
Years war. What was happening in 
Germany? What would King James 
do in the interests of his daughter 
and her German husband? The Eng- 
lish people looked out from their in- 
sular position with eager eyes at the 
darkening clouds over Europe. What 
was happening? 

The enterprising Dutch printers 
were quick to capitalize on their op- 
portunities. They were situated mid- 
way between the source of informa- 
tion and the market for it. Soon news- 
sheets in English printed in Amster- 
dam found their way into the English 
market. Nathaniel Butter, a book- 
seller of not too eminent a standing, 
provided one of the London outlets. 
The first of these Dutch corontos 
must have been imported late in 
1620.1 The only known surviving 
Dutch corontos are dated Decem- 


ber 2, 1620—September 18, 1621.? 
The success of these publications 
must have been immediate for we 
find the Intelligencer Joseph Mead 
writing (June 30, 1621) that he was 
unable to get a copy.® 

The less prosperous among the 
English printers were alarmed. The 
Dutch were taking the bread from 
their mouths. Why should not they 
themselves print the English corontos 
and gather in the pennies? Why 
should the Amsterdam printers be 
allowed to sell their wares under the 
very noses of the London workmen? 
Thomas Archer was probably the 
printer and Nathaniel Butter the 
publisher of the first newsbook 
printed in England which appeared 
on the streets of London sometime 
late in the summer of 1621.* These 
early corontos were probably pirated 
Dutch copies, reprinted in London. 
The business of selling news-sheets 
must have proved profitable, for the 
entire population was anxious for 
news of the German affairs. 

In the meantime James I was pur- 


1 Chamberlain to Carlton (February 16, 
1622): “For since two yeares that the forge 

or mint was set up at Amsterdam we have 
never left coyning, so apish are we in imi- 
tation of what is worst.’’ Lawrence Hanson 
has recently attempted to prove that these 
early Dutch corontos were printed in Eng- 
land. The Library, 4th Sen., XVIII, 355- 
384. (1938). Folke Dahl has published “A 
Catalogue of English Corontos and News- 
books, 1620-1641," in The Library, 4th Sen., 
XIX, 44-99 (1938), and in a note promises 
to refute the contention of Mr. Hanson in 
a forthcoming article. 


*The collection was acquired by 
British Museum in 1907. A bibliogra ileal 
description of these items is found 
Times Handlist under the year ceneieen 

* Mead to Stuteville, Court and Times of 
James I, 263. 

« Six Ad or she English corontos of 
1621 are known to have survived. The = 
listed in the ap dix to Shaaber, 
Forerunners o Newspaper in En fond, 
1476-1622, Ph ladelphia, Chamberlain to 
Carlton (August 4, 1621) refers to the fact 
that both Dutch and domestic corontos were 
- — Court and Times of James 

. 272. 
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suing what to him was a diplomatic 
course. He refused to be stampeded 
into sending armed forces to assist 
his son-in-law in acquiring a crown. 
The English king was too much the 
philosopher not to be disturbed over 
the consequences of supporting a 
claim based solely on the will of the 
people in the face of the “legal and 
rightful” owner of the title. The di- 
vine right of kings was too much a 
part of his thinking to be lightly cast 
aside, even in the interests of his own 
flesh and blood. The king delayed, 
vacillated and played for time. He 
hoped to avert the war through diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Emperor. 

But the people of England were of 
another mind. Even a king should not 
desert his only daughter. The Protes- 
tants and nonconformists insisted on 
intervention on the side of Frederick. 
Even the commercial classes favored 
a war which would bring back pros- 
perity. The Dutch and then the Eng- 
lish corontos tended to feed this ap- 
petite for participation in the Thirty 
Years War.® Once James made up his 
mind to suppress the corontos he 
found several implements at hand. 
Through the English ambassador to 
the Netherlands, he persuaded the 
States General of Holland to forbid 
the printing and exportation of co- 
rontos to England. The Dutch print- 
ers were warned by proclamation not 
to “send the same [books and pam- 
phlets in various languages] to other 
countries and realms and _ particu- 
larly not to send some twelve scan- 
dalous writings and pamphlets con- 
cerning other Kings and potentates, 


5 The Amsterdam Gazette of this period 
supported the Catholic party in Germany, 
but very little news from this source was 
used by Dutch printers of English corontos. 
These for the most part supported the 
Protestant Frederick. 
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friends and allies, touching thcir 
political or ecclesiastical govern- 
ments, and especially also none 
against the King of Great Britain 
and his principal ministers, spiritual 
and temporal.’¢ 

James next proceeded against the 
domestic product by reissuing on 
July 21, 1621, a proclamation’ which 
had first appeared the previous De- 
cember, at which time it had been 
directed against the “great liberty of 
discourse concerning matters of 
State.” The same order was now re- 
vived to suppress the corontos. “No 
man,” said James, was “to think him- 
self free from punishment because 
there are so many offenders.” Such 
wild threats seem to have had little 
effect, for we find the newsletter 
writer Chamberlain commenting on 
the proclamation “which the com- 
mon people know not how to un- 
derstand, nor how far matters of 
state may stretch or extend, for they 
continue to take no notice of it, but 
print every week, at least, corrantos, 
with all manner of news, and as 
strange stuff as any we have from 
Amsterdam.” 

The entire subject of news publi- 
cation must have been discussed be- 
fore the king’s Council, for the Sta- 
tioners’ Company soon received a 
request from the secretary of state, 
Calvert, to imprison the printer, 
Thomas Archer. The immediate 
charge was the publication of a 
news-sheet on the war in the Palati- 
nate without license. In vain did 
the news-publisher plead that it was 
not the practice to submit news- 


* Groot Placet Boeck, Vol. I. pp. 409 and 
441, (1658), quoted in Times Handlist, p. 9. 

7B. M. 506. h. 12 (88). 

* Chamberlain to Carlton, August 4, 1621. 
Court and Times of James I, Il, 272. 
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ballads or news-sheets for licensing 
and registration. He was ordered to 
be kept in prison and “the barres of 
his presses . . . taken downe.”® 
There now enters upon the scene 
the second printer of corontos, the 
eminent and respectable Nicholas 
Bourne, a master-printer and an 
astute business man. Soon after 


time late in 1621. No early copies 
have survived, nor do the registers of 
the Stationers’ Company reveal any 
entries prior to May 18, 1622. In spite 
of this evidence it would seem prob- 
able that Nicholas Bourne and his as- 
sociates began to issue translations 
of foreign newsbooks soon after the 
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Archer’s imprisonment he, together 
with Nathaniel Butter, must have 
appeared before the Council request- 
ing permission to print newsbooks, 
providing always that the subject 
matter be properly licensed and ac- 
ceptable to the council board. No 
record of this petition is preserved, 
nor is any mention of it made in the 
council registers. Some arrangement 
must have been made _ granting 
Bourne and his associates the right 
to print corontos and appointing 
Francis Cottington, clerk of the 
Council, to read and authorize the 
publication of each issue.’® In the 
space of less than a year all the de- 
vices of the Crown for the control 
of printing were employed in regulat- 
ing the first corontos—royal procla- 
mations, prosecution by the council, 
the licensing system, the machinery 
of the Stationers’ Company and 
finally the power of the Crown to 
grant privileges of monopoly. 


2. Bourne and Butter, 
Publishers of News 


The first corontos “published with 
authority” probably appeared some- 


* Stationers’ Company Court Book C, f 
69b, August 13, 1621. 

’ Mead to Stuteville (September 22, 
1621) writes: “‘My corrantor, Archer, was 
laid by the heels, for making, or adding to 
his corrantos, as they say. But now there 
is another that hath got license to print 
them, and sell them, honestly translated 
out of the Dutch.” Court and 


Times of 
James I, II 276, 277. 


receipt of their grant (September 1, 
1621). Not all the corontos subse- 
quently issued by Bourne were en- 
tered in the Stationers’ register, so 
there is no reason to suppose he en- 
tered his first productions. Since his 
grant came from the Crown, he was 
not required under Company rules 
to enter his publications except as 
additional protection against piracy. 
The earliest surviving coronto of 
this class is dated May 23, 1622, en- 
tered on the Stationers’ register May 
22, and containing contents dated 
May 21. Thomas Archer, now out of 
prison, probably did the printing; 
Nathaniel Butter was evidently the 
editor and circulation manager, while 
Bourne himself was the publisher."! 

From 1621 to 1632 Bourne and 
Butter enjoyed their monopolistic 
position in the field of news-publica- 
tion, but their reign was not with- 
out its trials. One of the devices em- 
ployed by both Elizabethan and 
Jacobean printers for their pecuniary 
advantage was the “blocking entry” 
whereby the printer who first entered 
a current news-subject under his 
name on the Stationers’ register 
thereby stated a claim and estab- 
lished his prior rights to any and all 
publications describing the event. 


The Burney collection of early news- 
papers in the British Museum contains a 
number of corontos for 1622. No biblio- 
graphical description has been made of 
these items although a number of them are 
listed in the Times Handlist and in Dahl, 
supra, notes 1 and 2. 
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Examples of this tactic are to be 
found in the registers of the Station- 
ers’ Company under the dates of the 
more important events such as the 
death of Prince Henry (1612) ,1? and 
the marriage of Princess Elizabeth 
(1613) .1* Bourne and Butter in one 
of their corontos presumed to print 
the contents of the decree of the 
French King for which an entry 
had already been made. They were 
ordered to appear before the Court of 
Assistants of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany where they were fined and 
ordered to pay damages to New- 
berry.'* It seems probable that the 
news-publishers decided that in order 
to avoid further troubles of this na- 
ture they would enter the corontos on 
the register of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany. 

The licensing of newsbooks was 
undertaken by Sir Francis Cotting- 
ton, clerk of the Council, for the 
period 1621-1624. Previous to this 
Sir George Calvert, principal secre- 
tary to his majesty, licensed the oc- 
casional pamphlet of news content.!* 
Francis, Lord Cottington (1578- 
1652), was a distinguished English 
diplomat. His experiences as English 
agent in Spain (1609-1611) and 
travels on the continent had made 
him familiar with European politics 
and therefore competent to censor 
corontos which purported to discuss 
continental affairs. In October, 1622, 
Sir Francis was made secretary to 
the Prince of Wales, but this ap- 


12 St. Reg. Lib C, f 288, f 280. 

18 Ibid., f 285. The title was registered in 
advance of the event. See also The Library, 
4th Ser., XIV, 6, (19383). 

%*Court Book C, f 75b (February 3, 
1622). 

18 See Reg. F, April 5, 1621, for license by 
Calvert for the publication of an oration 
by the Polonian ambassador. 
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pointment did not interfere with his 
duties as licenser. The first news- 
hook licensed by Cottington as regis- 
tered in the books of the Stationers’ 
Company is a Relation of News from 
Poland, October 23, 1621.1° The 
first Courant of Generall Newes by 
Bourne and Archer, May 18, 1622, 
which is listed in the register is 
stated to have been licensed by the 
clerk of the Council, Sir Francis.'7 
All subsequent issues of the privi- 
leged corontos are licensed by the 
same hand until November 22, 1624, 
when the name of Dr. Worall ap- 
pears.!® 

Cottington seems to have filled the 
position of licenser of news in a satis- 
factory manner, at least from the 
point of view of the king. He per- 
mitted the publishers, Bourne and 
Butter, to print only foreign news, 
probably in conformance with the 
agreement made between the printers 
and the Council. He successfully 
suppressed all controversial discus- 
sion of the war in the Palatinate, and 
on the few occasions when he per- 
mitted the publication of domestic 
news (November 11, 1623), he 
escaped censure. 

Occasional unlicensed newsbooks, 
however, continued to appear. Wil- 
liam Phillips, a hack writer, was in 
1623 committed to the Gate House 
by the Secretary of State for trans- 
lating a small French pamphlet for 
Newberry, the stationer.1® The war- 
dens of the Stationers’ Company, un- 
der color of a warrant from Secretary 
Calvert, nailed up the printing house 
and broke down the presses of Wil- 


18 Reg. D, f 22. 
1 Reg. D, f 80. 
18 Reg. D, f 90. 


1% Cal. S. P. Dom. James I, 1623-1625, p. 
41. 
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liam Stansby for printing a tract, A 
demonstration of the Unlawful Suc- 
cession of the New Emperor, for Na- 
thaniel Butter, the bookseller.?° 

The domestic printing of news- 
books was well under control, but the 
importation of foreign corontos con- 
tinued to trouble the authorities. 
Late in 1621 the mayor of Dover 
seized a consignment of these books 
found in the possession of a French- 
man who had just landed.?! Pursui- 
vants were sent into the streets of 
London to buy up all copies of two 
issues of the Mercurius Gallo-Belgi- 
cus printed in Germany, which it was 
contended “contained foul and untrue 
matter concerning our sovereign’s 
speech to the lords about his purpose 
in sending the prince into Spain, as 
also of approving the Romish re- 
ligion.””22 

To curtail further the circulation of 
continental newsbooks James issued a 
royal proclamation (September 25, 
1623) 23 calling attention to the exist- 
ing decrees** “the true intent and 
meaning of which . . . hath been cau- 
telously abused and eluded by Print- 
ing in parts beyond the Sea, and else- 
where, as well sundry seditious, schis- 
maticall, and scandalous Bookes and 
Pamphlets . . . and by importing the 
same unto this our Realme.” The 
king ordered the existing laws against 
importing foreign printing put into 
speedy execution and charged the 
wardens of the Stationers’ Company 
as well as the “justices of the peace, 
Mayors, Sheriffes, Bayliffes, Consta- 
bles, and Head-Boroughes, and all 
Customers, Comptrollers, Searchers, 
“eid 

1 Cal. S. P. Dom. James I, p. 324. 

22 Letter to Joseph Mead, October 24, 
1623, Court and Times of James I, Il, 421. 


22B. M. 506 H. 12 (109). 
*«Star Chamber Decree of 1586. 


Wayters, and all others Our officers, 
Ministers, and Subjects whatsoeuer, 
as they tender our fauour, and will 
auoyd Our indignation and displea- 
sure, from time to time, to their ut- 
termost powers, to see this Our Royal 
pleasure duely executed . . .” 

All was not smooth sailing for the 
privileged publishers of corontos, 
Bourne and Butter. The latter par- 
ticularly was frequently in difficulties 
as the result of his efforts to supple- 
ment his income outside his arrange- 
ment with his partner Bourne. On 
October 22, 1624, he was hailed be- 
fore the Court of Assistants of the 
Stationers’ Company and fined for 
“printing a coronto contrary to 
order.”?5 Irritated by what he con- 
sidered an unwarranted interference 
with his private business, the printer 
must have used strong language be- 
fore the Table, for on December 24 
he was again fined, this time for “un- 
fitting speeches.”?° His activities as a 
bookseller finally brought him before 
the Court of High Commission 
where he was accused of associating 
with the notorious printer, Michael 
Sparke, in the publication of contro- 
versial pamphlets without license, in- 
cluding Babel no Bethel by Henry 
Burton and The Antithesis of the 
Church of England by William 
Prynne.??7 

In his defense the astute publisher 
introduced the opinions of two 
bishops to the effect that the matter 
complained of was not objection- 
able.?* The judgment of the court in 
the case has not been preserved. 

The “responsible” publisher of co- 


23 Court Book C., f 83b. 
26 Tbid., f 84b. 
= Cal. S. P. Dom., James I, 1628-1629, p. 


525. 
8 Ibid., p. 589. 
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rontos, Nicholas Bourne, also found 
himself summoned before the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission in 1630 for sell- 
ing controversial pamphlets. He ad- 
mitted selling thirty copies but stout- 
ly disclaimed all knowledge of the 
authors, printers or purchasers.?® 
Several others, including Sparke and 
James Bowler who were similarly ac- 
cused, followed the journalistic prece- 
dent set by Bourne and refused to 
disclose either the author or the pur- 
chasers of the leaflets. 

The ax finally fell on both Bourne 
and Butter. Whether their activity as 
publishers of controversial pamphlets 
on domestic affairs or their failure to 
follow the suggestions of the official 
licenser in their weekly corontos on 
foreign affairs was the cause of their 
downfall is not known. On October 
17, the king’s Council issued the fol- 
lowing order: 


Upon consideration (had at the 
Board) of the great abuses in the print- 
ing and publishing of the ordinary Ga- 
zettes and Pamphletts of Newes from 
forraing parts: And upon signification 
of His Maties express pleasure and 
comand, to the Board for the present 
suppressing the same: It was thought 
fitt and hereby ordered that all printing 
and publishing of the same be accord- 
ingly suppressed and inhibited and that 
as well Nathaniel] Butter and Nicholas 
Bourne Booksellers under whose name 
the said Gazetts have been usually 
published, as all other Booksellers 
Printers and Stationers, presume not 
from henceforth to print publish or sell 
any of the said pamphlets as they will 
answere the contrary at their peril. 
And Mr. Secretary Windebank is like- 
wise prayed to send for the said Butter 
and Bourne and to lay a strict com- 
mand upon them on that behalfe.#° 


The reason for the suppression as 
given by Butter was that the news 


om Cal. 8. P. Dom. James I, 1629-16381, p. 
» P. R. O., S. P. Dom. Ch. I, 1632, 224/88. 
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from the continent was so unfavor- 
able that “the lords would not have 
it known.”*! The last entry of a co- 
ronto by Bourne and Butter before 
the order of suppression was received 
is dated July 27, 1632. Charles I like 
his father was able by exercising his 
prerogative powers to suppress com- 
pletely all newsbooks. 


3. Patents for News (1632- 
1640) 


The years immediately preceding 
the Civil war were troublous times for 
Charles and his supporters. The more 
stringent the regulations against 
printing and public discussion, the 
more the purveyors of news were 
forced underground. The church and 
its minions were of little help in 
searching out offenders since the 
main body of the clergy had com- 
pletely alienated itself from a large 
part of the populace. Even the 
Stationers’ Company by virtue of 
its commercial interests tended to 
sympathize with the London 
merchants and tradesmen who were 
making a _ stand in Parliament 
against the encroachments of the 
Crown. The period was one of unrest, 
confusion and dissatisfaction. In- 
terest in foreign affairs gave way to 
a more immediate interest in domes- 
tic happenings. The German religious 
wars could hardly vie in importance 
with the possibilities of new and in- 
creased taxation. 

No sooner had Charles and his 
Council prohibited the publication of 
corontos than the enterprising prin- 
ters discovered a loophole in the 
orders. No mention had been made of 
ballads. The streets of London were 


%1Pory to Lucy, 8 November 1, 1682, 
Court and Times of Charles I, ii, 188. 
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immediately flooded with news-bal- 
lads touching by indirection or by 
metaphor the current events of the 
day.*? In spite of Charles the people 
were demanding news, and the prin- 
ters were willing to furnish it as long 
as they could at the same time save 
their necks. 

Encouraged by the failure of the 
Crown and Council to suppress the 
publication of news, Butter and 
Bourne on September 30, 1633, peti- 
tioned the king for a revival of their 
former privilege of publishing trans- 
lations of foreign corontos. They 
translated several Antwerp corontos 
to show the Council “how they lie 
upon us and our friends, and we in 
the meantime must be muzzled and 
our mouths stopped.” 

The petitioners humbly requested 
upon their promise “of being careful 
in time to come that nothing dishon- 
orable to Princes in amitie with your 
Matie shall pass the presse” that 
they be permitted to resume publica- 
tion of their newsbooks.** The King 
referred the petition to his Secretary 
of State with the notation that “if 
they find that the printing and pub- 
lishing of the Gazettes and Weekly 
Newes may be permitted again with- 
out inconvenience, that then their 
Hones may settle it in some fitting 
course, and give order therein as is 
humbly desired.”** 

The two printers soon discovered 
that it was more difficult to deal with 
the Secretary than with Charles him- 
self. How much were the petitioners 
willing to pay for the approval of 
their petition for the exclusive print- 


*2See amazing entry of ballads in 1632, 
Rea. Lib. D, f 271. 
% Pory to Lucy, ag aig! 5 1632, Court 
and Times of Charles I, ii, 
*P.R.O. S. P. Dom. Ch. L reas, 246/92. 
% Ibid. 


ing of foreign news? Surely such a 
monopoly was worth something. To 
determine the market price the Sec- 
retary asked for bids. John Locke, 
the intelligencer, who found his mar- 
ket preempted by the .publishers of 
corontos, was one of the bidders. 
There is an undated paper preserved 
in the Public Record office in the 
handwriting of Locke pointing out 
the advantages occurring to the 
Crown from the supervised publica- 
tion of news.** 

Watler Wardner and George 
Moore, two entrepreneurs, made an- 
other offer with the evident intent of 
farming out the patent. They care- 
fully suggested that “whereas Gen- 
tlemen of England desirous of news 
doe ordinarily furnish themselves 
with the Gazettes, such as strangers 
and careless persons doe provide 
them, whereby not onlie diverse un- 
truths, but rumors also preiudiciall 
to the designes of your Maties happy 
gouvernement are dispersed through 


% Cal. S. P. Dom. 1619-1627, p. 830. The 
document is mistakenly attributed to Sir 
Thomas Wilson. Locke, in his petition, gave 
the following as reasons for granting his 
request 


(1) To settle a way that when there shall 
be any revolt or backsliding in matter of 
religion or obedience (which commonly 
grows among the vulgar) to draw them 
in by the same lines that drew them out, 
by spreading amongst them such reports 
as may best make for that matter to 
which we would have them drawn. 

(ii) To establish a speedy and ready way 
whereby to disperse into the veins of the 
whole body of a State such matter as 
may best temper it, and be most agree- 
able to the disposition of the Head and 
the principal members upon all occasions 
that shall be offered. 

(iii) To devise means to raise the spirits 
of the people and to quicken their con- 
ceits and understanding by giving them 
tastes of matters clear from the common 
mire of worldliness. It makes such apt 
to be drawn from the cold sodish humour 
of sloth (and) extends the sense by de- 
grees to the conceit of the right rules of 
reason, whereby they are wrought easily 
to obey those which by these rules shall 
command them, 
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the kingdome” it would be in the 
king’s interest “to command that noe 
such Gazettes bee hereafter sent 
abroade [published] before they bee 
viewed and reformed by some person 
of understanding that shalbe thought 
fittest by youre Matie for that pur- 
pose.” Furthermore by granting the 
petitioners the exclusive right to 
print corontos for twenty-one years 
the king would have at hand an out- 
let for “such reports as upon occa- 
sion may tend to the good of your 
Maties service.”8? Suppression and 
propaganda were the baits held out 
by the two gentlemen to the King. 
Something more tangible was in all 
probability offered to the Secretary of 
State.®§ 

The news-publishers, Bourne and 
Butter, were thus brought face to 
face with the contemporary govern- 
mental method of raising money. 
They must pay, and pay handsomely, 
for the privilege of publishing news. 
Bourne began his rounds borrowing 
where he could. The registers of the 
Stationers’ Company for April 1, 
1636, reveal the fact that he mort- 
gaged a number of his copyrights to 
his printer colleagues.*® At length on 
December 20, 1638, the privilege of 
printing corontos was granted to 
Butter and Bourne. 


A warrant under the Signett where- 
by his Matie giveth power to Na- 
thaniell Butter and Nicholas Bourne, 
Stationers, and to their assignes for 
the imprintinge and publishing all 
matter of history or Newes of any for- 
raine place or kingdome frome the 


* Cal. 8. P. Dom. Ch. I, 1619-1627, p. 330. 

% The petition of Wardner and Moore was 
almost successful. Charles gave his approval 
and ordered a warrant prepared for his 
signature. The re was never signed. 
See P. R. O., 8S. P. Dom., 1684, 280/78 and 
74. 

*” St. Reg. Lib. D., f 884. See also Ibid., f 
880 (February 27, 16382). 
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first beginning of the late German 
Warres to this present. And also for 
the translating, setting forth imprint- 
ing and publishing in the English 
tongue all Newes, Novells, Gazettes, 
Currantos or Occurrences that con- 
cerne forraine parts for the terme 
of XXI years. They paying yearly 
during the said terme towards the re- 
payre of St. Pauls church London the 
sum of 10 £.° 


The new patent carried with it all 
the protections which were included 
in the recently announced Star 
Chamber Decree for the regulation of 
printing (July 11, 1637) .41 The pub- 
lishers were guarded against 
competition from foreign importa- 
tions [items 1, 5, 6, 7] and like other 
patentees, the news-publishers were 
supported by the state law-enforcing 
officers in suppressing all domestic 
printers who presumed to print news- 
books in violation of their patent. 
Item 3 of the Decree appointed the 
principal secretaries of state or their 
appointees as licensers for “all bookes 
of History, belonging to this State, 
and present times or any other Book 
of State affaires,” which included 
newsbooks. 

The first coronto published under 
the new patent is entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ registers under the date Jan- 
uary 21, 1639, but difficulties with 
the licensers continued to harass the 
publishers. Succeeding numbers ap- 
peared at irregular intervals. The 
licensers were both dilatory and er- 
ratic. No regular publication date 
could be maintained in the face of the 
ecclesiastical officers who sometimes, 
from sheer negligence or from per- 
versity, failed to certify the copy. In 
the last issue of the newsbook pre- 


“© Docquet, Charles I, 1637-38. 
20, 1688. (S. P. 88/17). 
“ Arber, Transcript, IV, 529-586. 
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served in the Burney collection at 
the British Museum, Butter un- 
leashes his disgust: 


The Printer to the Reader: We had 
thought to have given over printing 
our foreign avisoes, for that the 
licenser (out of a partiall affection) 
would not oftentimes let pass apparent 
truth, and in other things (often- 
times) so crosse and alter, which 
made us almost weary of printing, but 
he being vanished, (and that office 
falled upon another, more understand- 
ing in this Forraine Affairs, and as 
you will find more candid.) We are 
againe (by favour of his Majestie and 
the State) resolved to go on printing, 
if we shall finde the World to give a 
better acceptation of them, (than of 
late,) by their Weekly buying them. 
It is well known these Novels are well 
esteemed in all parts of the World, 
(but heere,) by the more judicious, 
which we can impute to no other but 
the discontinuance of them, and the 
uncertaine days of publishing them, 
which, if the posts fail us not, we 
shall keepe a constant day every 
weeke therein, whereby every man 
may constantly expect them, and so 
we take leave January the 9th, 1640. 


The underwriters of the privilege 
must have been disappointed with 
the reception which greeted the re- 
vival of newsbooks of foreign affairs. 
Continental news was no longer of 
such pressing importance as it had 
been in 1622. The affairs in Germany 
had settled down for a long siege. On 
the other hand events at home were 
absorbing the interest of the public. 
Ship money, subsidies, Papism and 
Puritanism were discussed on every 
side. The country was working itself 


into a state of civil war. The occa- 
sional pamphlet of domestic news 
which was allowed to appear was 
soon sold out; the heavy and cen- 
sored productions of the firm of But- 
ter and Bourne lay on their hands. 
With the opening of Long Parlia- 
ment in November, 1640, the wide- 
spread discontent was brought to a 
head. England waited breathlessly 
for news from Westminster. The co- 
rontos of foreign news died a natural 
death; the “diurnals” of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings were about to be 
born. 

During the reigns of James I and 
Charles I the right of the Crown to 
control the publication of news was 
firmly established. On the other hand, 
the practical difficulties of even such 
a potent authority as the King to put 
his recognized powers into execution 
were apparent. The licensing system 
was impractical and inefficient; the 
Stationers’ Company, avid in its pur- 
suit of pecuniary advantage, could 
not be trusted; the ecclesiastical of- 
ficers were, in the prevailing state of 
public opinion, a handicap rather 
than an assistance. If news was sup- 
pressed, rumor took its place. Only 
“official” news could counteract the 
rumors, but who could be trusted to 
guide this hydra-headed monster, 
public opinion? The question per- 
plexed the Stuart statesmen of the 
early seventeenth century as it per- 
plexed the leaders of the Common- 


wealth which was to follow. 





Some Recent Legal Developments 
Relating to the Press 


By William F. Swindler 


Mr. 


Swindler, former reporter and editorial 


writer on the St. Louis Star-Times, is now an 
instructor in the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri. 


Gon sponte of the press is usually 
discussed in connection with 
the possibility of laws which would 
tend to impair that liberty; laws 
which presage governmental influence 
in some form. But such laws are not 
the only source of danger. A narrow 
interpretation or limited application 
of the law of privilege in libel actions 
may be equally destructive of that 
liberty . . . In such case liberty of the 
press would be throttled quite as ef- 
fectively as it would be by the pub- 
lisher’s fear of losing his printing 
privileges under some law licensing 
his paper.” 

To broaden Mr. Hall’s statement, 
neither press laws nor the “narrow in- 
terpretation or limited application of 
the law of privilege in libel actions” 
are the only source of legal action 
which may fundamentally affect the 
press in the United States. There are 
still attempts, scattered though they 
may be, to pass “some law licensing 
his paper” against which the pub- 
lisher must guard.? And more fre- 


*John M. Hall, “Preserving Liberty o 
Press by the Defense of Privilege in Pinel 
Actions.” 26 Cal. L. R. 226. 
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quently there are court cases which 
emphasize that newspapers, like any 
business enterprise, are liable to all 
the laws, criminal and civil.® 

Libel law properly occupies most of 
the publisher’s attention to legal sub- 
jects affecting him. Largely the same 
is true of journalism courses in news- 
paper law.* The only danger lies in an 
under-emphasis on other legal ques- 
tions bearing on the subject. The 
Minnesota gag law and the Louisiana 
advertising tax, both struck down by 
the United States Supreme Court, 
had nothing to do with ordinary legal 
problems of the press. A glance at 
any comprehensive legal digest will 
illustrate how extensive newspaper 
liability is°—through the postal laws, 
through laws on negligence and de- 
ceit, laws on contract, laws on taxa- 
tion and a variety of others. The Mor- 


2See Editor & Publisher, Dec. 19, 1936, 
p. 46, Cf. also Alfred McClung Lee, “Viola- 
tions of Press Freedom in America,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, XV (19388), 9. 


*So the court stated in Associated Press 
v. National Labor Relations Board, 301 
U. S. 103, 182. 

*Cf. Fred S. Siebert, “Some Notes on the 
Course in Law of the Press,” JougnNAaLism 
QuaRTERLY, XV (1988), 289. 

*Cf. Lee, op. cit. 
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ris Watson case® showed newspapers 
how closely the new labor laws of re- 
cent years relate to them. 

This is no particular cause for 
alarm. Almost without exception, the 
newspapers have won their court 
battles on these lesser-known legal 
fronts. But they do deserve atten- 
tion. 

Most spectacular case involving 
the press in recent years, probably, 
was the offensive launched by Louisi- 
ana’s embattled dailies against Huey 
Long’s 2 per cent tax on advertis- 
ing.? The thumping emphasis with 
which the United States Supreme 
Court rejected the tax law stirred 
a wave of self-congratulation among 
newspaper men. However, it is im- 
portant to remember that the Gros- 
jean case invalidated the tax simply 
because it was held to “abridge the 
freedom of the press in contraven- 
tion of the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment.”*® It 
very definitely did not outlaw tax on 
newspaper advertising as such. 

Two Arizona cases since the Gros- 
jean drama have affirmed the valid- 
ity of a newspaper advertising or 
income tax. In Giragi v. Moore,® a 
general revenue tax falling on news- 
paper income was held not to dis- 
criminate against newspaper pub- 
lishers and not to conflict with the 
finding in the Grosjean case. In 
Arizona Pub. Co. v. O’Neil,® the 
Giragi case was quoted with ap- 
proval in holding that “tax on gross 
proceeds of sales by, or gross in- 
come from certain businesses” was 
not unconstitutional as to the First 


* See note 8. 

'Grosjean v. American Press Co., 297 
U. S. 283. 
8 Ibid., 248-4. 
*64 P. (2d) 819. Affirmed, 58 S. Ct. 050. 
10 22 F. Supp. 117. 
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Amendment; the tax in question was 
a general sales tax imposed on all 
businesses. 

That “newspapers are not public 
utilities subject to government con- 
trol and supervision as to the rea- 
sonableness of their advertising 
rates” was the opinion of the Supe- 
rior Court of Pennsylvania in July, 
1938, in an appeal in the case of 
Sharon Herald Co. v. Mercer Coun- 
ty." 

However, the court upheld a state 
law requiring newspapers to establish 
rates for legal advertising, and de- 
clared that the burden of proof as to 
the reasonableness of the rates lay 
on the paper.'? This case involved 
the printing of the county auditor’s 
annual report, as required by statute, 
in three issues of a daily paper of 
general circulation. After printing the 
report the paper presented a bill for 
$1,478.25, or 15 cents a line for 9,- 
855 lines of advertising. The county 
commissioners refused to pay this 
amount but offered instead to pay 
on the basis of 10 cents a line. The 
trial court found for the paper in 
the amount of $1,057.65, or 10 cents 
a line plus interest to that date. 

This case has gone no further at 
this writing. It has a number of ob- 
vious but interesting implications. 


OST famous next to the Louisi- 
. ana tax case, perhaps, is the 
Watson case already mentioned. 
Crux of the Associated Press argu- 
ment before the high court was that 


whatever may be the case with respect 
to employees in its mechanical de- 
partments it must have absolute and 
unrestricted freedom to employ and 
to discharge those who, like Watson, 


1 200 A. 880, 886. 
18 Ibid., 888. 
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edit the news, that there must be not 
the slightest opportunity for any bias 
or prejudice personally entertained by 
an editorial employee to color or dis- 
tort what he writes, and that the 
Associated Press cannot be free to 
furnish unbiased and impartial news 
reports unless it is equally free to de- 
termine for itself the partiality or bias 
of editorial employees.1* 


The court, however, brushed aside 
the claims with the remark that “the 
statute does not preclude a discharge 
on the ostensible grounds for the pe- 
titioner’s action” !* but that the real 
grounds were not the coloring of 
news but the organizing of editorial 
employes. The decision hence “in no 
wise circumscribes the full freedom 
and liberty of the petitioner to pub- 
lish the news as it desires it pub- 
lished or to enforce policies of its own 
choosing with respect to the editing 
and rewriting of news for publica- 
tion.” 15 

Although it does not apply direct- 
ly to newspapers, Lovell v. City of 
Griffin ‘© further bulwarked the right 
of free circulation of printed matter 
by striking down a municipal ordi- 
nance prohibiting distribution of 
handbills without a license. The court 
quoted the Grosjean case and an 
earlier opinion which declared that 
in the matter of press freedom “lib- 
erty of circulating is as essential to 
that freedom as liberty of publish- 
ing; indeed, without the circulation, 
the publication would be of little 
value.” 17 

The right of the press to criticize 
public officials and candidates for 
office, seldom challenged now, was 


13 Associated Press v. National Labor Re- 
lations Board, 301 U. S. 108, 181. 

14 Tbid., 1382. 

18 Tbid., 188. 

% $03 U. S. 444. Cf. also 5 U. of Chi. L. R. 
675. 
11 Ex parte Johnson, 96 U. S. 727, 738. 
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reaffirmed in a 1935 Florida case.'* 

Something unusual in newspaper 
legal questions came before the Su- 
preme Court of New Mexico in 1987. 
Plaintiff sought to recover demages 
from the newspaper, alleging that he 
had read in this paper a press dis- 
patch, later found to be false, about 
the death of his father. Plaintiff 
suffered nervous shock and heart at- 
tack, and his wife, also plaintiff, 
suffered shock which resulted in her 
inability to perform physical labor, 
and a child born shortly thereafter 
“was so permanently injured by rea- 
son of the shock to its mother that 
through life it will be sick, decrepit, 
timid, hysterical and suffering.” '° 

The court held that damages were 
not recoverable. 


The common law . . . does not rec- 
ognize, as actionable, injuries result- 
ing from negligently spoken or writ- 
ten words. To what extent, if any, the 
liberty of the press and speech, as we 
understand it, is involved, we need not 
decide. An American doctrine has 
grown up in recent years holding that 
in certain instances such negligence is 
actionable, but this case does not come 
within any rule or decision on the 
question.?° 


Another negligence case, in which 
plaintiff alleged she bought a copy of 
the defendant paper containing an 
article recommending a cure for 
dandruff and had the formula given 
in the article filled by a druggist, 
alleged that the formula contained 
harmful ingredients causing “severe 
and permanent injuries.” *! Here 
again the courts held that the news- 
paper was not liable. However, as at 
least one legal writer has pointed 


18 Annenberg v. Coleman, 168 So. 405. 

%* Curry v. Journal Pub. Co., 68 P. (2d) 
168, 169. 

20 Tbid., 176. 

™ MacKown v. Illinois Publishing & Print- 
ing Co., 6 N. E. (2d) 526, 527. 
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out, this result may have come from 
the technicality of filing the com- 
paint in negligence, where some 
other legal action against the paper 
might have been successful. In the 
MacKown case the court apparently 
presumed that a complaint in negli- 
gence did not establish that the de- 
fendant “was under a duty to plain- 
tiff. A complaint filed in deceit would 
avoid this difficulty, inasmuch as the 
duty in deceit extends to all who 
defendant intends shall rely upon his 
representations.” 22 

Another writer warns that, while a 
plaintiff attempting to frame a com- 
plaint either in negligence or deceit 
will “encounter difficulty in stating 
* conventional cause of action,” 7° 
nevertheless 


the doctrinal basis for imposing lia- 
bility in this field enables courts, if 
so inclined, to impose liability for 
some types of newspaper misrepre- 
sentation but not for others. Thus the 
court in the nervous shock case rested 
its refusal to recognize a duty on the 
unforeseeability of unreasonable risk 
of harm to a plaintiff injured through 
such an unusual sequence of events; 
it did not say that a newspaper would 
never be under a duty to prove mis- 
statements.?4 


, "he Col. L. R. 1025. Cf. also 15 Tex. L. R. 
51 


347 Yale L. J. 461. 

24 Tbid., 462. “Further difficulty in estab- 
lishing negligence might be found when the 
misstatements are found in reproductions 
of press dispatches, since courts are likely 
to hold that the status of the news service 
agency is that of an independent contrac- 
tor for whose mistakes the publisher will 
not be responsible. Responsibility for print- 


The Curry, MacKown and Sharon 
Herald cases present warnings to the 
press at least of the possibility of fu- 
ture litigation in these quarters. To 
a less extent, the two Arizona cases 
and the Watson case may mean new 
problems of altered management 
policy. 

None of these recent legal develop- 
ments appear to hold any threat to 
the press. But they point toward pos- 
sible alterations in newspaper prac- 
tice which it is not wise to overlook. 

Editor’s Note—Since Mr. Swind- 
ler’s article was completed, the Geor- 
gia general assembly has passed and 
Governor E. D. Rivers signed a new 
libel law touted as “the best libel 
law in the United States.” The law 
is notable for two provisions: 


1. That the plaintiff in a civil libel 
action, at least five days before insti- 
tuting action, must “give notice in 
writing to the defendant specifying 
the article and the statements therein 
which he claims to be false and de- 
famatory and further stating in said 
notice what the complaining party 
claims to be the true state of affairs.” 

2. That in cases of libel due to “hon- 
est mistakes” based on “reasonable 
grounds” the plaintiff may collect no 
punitive damages, but only special or 
actual damages. 


North Carolina has a law with 
very similar provisions. South Caro- 
lina’s legislature, in April, 1939, re- 
fused to pass one like it. 


ing a false press dispatch might conceivably 
be found, however, on negligence for failure 
to make an independent check.” 464. 


Testing Journalistic Aptitudes 
At Rutgers University 


OURTEEN years ago while do- 
ing graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota I became interested 
in standard intelligence tests and the 
methods used to determine intelli- 
gence quotients, vocational interests 
and aptitudes for certain occupa- 
tions. At the 1937 convention of the 
A. A. 8. D. J., I presented a prelim- 
inary report as chairman of a special 
committee on the requirements for 
admittance to professional curricula 
in Class A schools of journalism. 
Using the information gathered in 
that study as a point of departure, I 
have been attempting for the past 
vear to study the existing aptitude 
and vocational interest psychological 
tests for the purpose of using any 
that appeared satisfactory and for 
the further purpose of devising cer- 
tain tests which might be expected 
to produce reliable indications of 
aptitude in journalistic vocations. 
To begin with, I held conferences 
with psychologists at Rutgers in or- 
der to learn what had been done in 
this field in the past fifteen years 
and also to solicit help in devising 
and validating whatever tests we de- 
cided to experiment with at our 
school. Relatively little has been 
done by the psychologists, so far as 
we could learn from their journals, 
to devise tests which are for the 
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specific purpose of determining jour- 
nalistic aptitudes. Back in 1921, ac- 
cording to the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, a beginning was made 
by a man named Max Freyd. Mr. 
Freyd had made a careful study of 
newspaper reporters and had dis- 
cussed with practicing newspaper 
men the various factors which enter 
into success in newspaper work. After 
investigating the literature on the 
subject, which certainly was very 
thin at that time and even now is 
inconsequential, Mr. Freyd came to 
the conclusion that the following 
traits above all others were neces- 
sary to make a good reporter: 


1. A high degree of intelligence 

2. A broad range of information, es- 
pecially on current events 

3. A good memory 

4. Language ability 

5. “Social ability” 

6. “Nose for news” 

7. “Nerve” 


5 
8. A keen interest in journalism as a 
vocation 


Having decided on the basic requi- 
sites for success in journalism (some 
of which are of doubtful importance 
to success in several branches of 
journalism other than reporting), 
Mr. Freyd drew up a series of nine 
tests and proceeded to give them to 
a number of journalism students, 
non-journalism students and to a few 
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working reporters. He attempted to 
validate his tests, first, by giving 
them to newspaper men and, second- 
ly, by having teachers of journalism 
at the University of Washington 
rate their students according to their 
apparent abilities. The faculty rat- 
ings correlated fairly well with actual 
scores on a test for auditory memory 
and a test to determine the student’s 
understanding of certain words. The 
faculty ratings were in closer correla- 
tion with the results of the test for 
senior students than for juniors or 
sophomores, from which Mr. Freyd 
concluded that the longer a faculty 
man knew a student, the better he 
could judge that student’s ability. 

Without going into a detailed dis- 
cussion of each one of Mr. Freyd’s 
tests, I should like to say that sev- 
eral of them seemed to me and to 
the psychologist who worked with 
me to be unnecessary because of the 
fact that every boy entering Rutgers 
as a freshman is required to take 
several intelligence tests and also a 
rather elaborate test on English com- 
position, grammar and rhetoric. One 
or two of Mr. Freyd’s tests also 
were, to my mind, open to question 
because they were not based on any- 
thing connected with journalism; that 
is, the words chosen or the situations 
selected were not pertinent to the 
practice of newspaper work. I felt 
that from our experience in the prac- 
tice of journalism those of us who 
have done reporting, copyreading, 
advertising and publishing ought to 
be able to devise tests which would 
be more relevant to newspapermak- 
ing. 

The test on typographical errors 
I felt was of little value because the 
correction of typographical errors is 
purely a mechanical process and does 





not test the basic aptitudes required 
in the editorial or advertising 
branches of journalism. 

Before I tried to make up a series 
of tests for experimentation at Rut- 
gers, I secured from the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation in New York City 
samples of every vocational interest 
or vocational guidance or placement 
test that they had. These included 
several that have been used at Le- 
land Stanford, University of Iowa 
and the University of Minnesota. I 
went through these tests to deter- 
mine the relative weighting given 
to the different questions which were 
asked to determine vocational inter- 
est in journalism. I have since found 
out that some of those tests have 
not been properly validated by trial 
on a sufficient number of successful 
journalists to determine their reli- 
ability. I did learn, however, that in 
general the questions given heaviest 
weighting in the scoring of these 
vocational interest tests with regard 
to journalism were, in the main, 
questions that were designed to 
bring out the special qualities and 
qualifications that Mr. Freyd had 
decided were necessary for success in 
journalism. 

Before making up any of our tests 
for experimental purposes I talked 
with a number of successful news- 
paper editors, publishers and special 
writers to see whether I could learn 
what the practice of journalism under 
present-day conditions demanded in 
the way of special fitness. I confess 
that their ideas were not very well 
formulated and that they were un- 
able to point out very many specific 
qualities that were indispensable. It 
is certain, however, that journalism 
does require aptitudes and training 
which are different from the aptitudes 
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and training required for success in 
some other vocations. For example, 
let us compare journalism and medi- 
cine. We will probably all agree that 
the following qualifications are essen- 
tial for success in either of these 
fields: superior intelligence, a good 
memory, the ability to get along with 
people and an intense interest in the 
work. We will all probably agree, 
however, that medicine requires 
much greater ability to understand, 
to learn and to apply the principles 
of the physical sciences than jour- 
nalism does. Journalism, on the other 
hand, requires much greater ability 
to understand and to apply the prin- 
ciples of the social sciences than are 
called for in the successful practice 
of medicine. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that the journalist have a wide 
range of information on many sub- 
jects and be very acute in regard to 
current developments, particularly 
in government, politics and economic 
matters. The doctor, while he is usu- 
ally able to talk on subjects of cur- 
rent interest, makes no pretense of 
attempting scientific study of such 
developments. 

To succeed in journalism a man 
must have the “nose for news” that 
no one ever seems to wish to define. 
As I understand it, a nose for news 
means an inborn sense of what is 
going to interest a lot of people vi- 
tally or a sense of what is going to 
affect many people significantly. A 
nose for news also requires a keen 
understanding of extraordinary hap- 
penings and events, together with 
lightning-like judgment of the rela- 
tive value of these happenings in 
relation to everything else in the 
day’s news. In short, a nose for news 
is a combination of intellectual and 
physical curiosity together with 
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sound judgment. These the journalist 
must have in abundance, but the 
successful doctor often finds his busi- 
ness better if he does not have too 
much curiosity. 

It is fair to conclude then, I think, 
that success in one profession de- 
mands aptitudes different from those 
required for success in another. I 
have heard psychologists declaim at 
length on the general theme that 
nothing counts except intelligence, 
and that a person of superior intelli- 
gence can be successful in medicine, 
law, dentistry, ministry, journalism, 
farming, brick-laying or digging 
ditches. Those who believe this thesis 
say that all aptitude tests come right 
around to nothing but test of intelli- 
gence in another form. It is very 
difficult to understand this point of 
view, and I confess that I have 
known many persons of high in- 
telligence who are successful in their 
own profession who had few, if any, 
of the requirements for success in 
journalism. 


E DON’T know, of course, 

whether the tests that we have 
been working with are good, fair or 
poor, and we cannot know until 
they have been given to a large num- 
ber of people interested in journal- 
ism, including several hundred jour- 
nalism students and at least two or 
three hundred successful newspaper 
men in all branches of the business. 
The tests which we have given to 
date include five sample observation 
tests using motion pictures; a spelling 
test; a situation test designed to find 
out whether a student possesses initi- 
ative, energy and resourcefulness as 
well as an abundance of good old- 
fashioned common sense; a test in 
following directions which includes 
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map-making, a simple arithmetical 
calculation, drawing simple geomet- 
rical figures and such things as under- 
lining, crossing out, quoting and 
encircling certain letters in a line of 
capitals; a vocabulary test in which 
a student’s ability to explain the 
meaning of words is found; and a 
news judgment test. The last test 
consists of ten sets of three state- 
ments each. Each set of three state- 
ments concerns a similar news hap- 
pening or possible news stories. The 
student is required to select one of 
the three sentences which he thinks 
represents the greatest news value. 

We also have in preparation a test 
for auditory memory, using an aided 
recall technique, a test for auditory 
memory unaided, a test for general 
information, a test on geography and 
one on word-building. 

In addition to the tests with which 
we have been experimenting to date, 
we plan to prepare several which 
will bring out to some extent a stu- 
dent’s aptitude for work in the busi- 
ness and advertising divisions of a 
newspaper. I am not ready to make 
a report on this part of our experi- 
ment because I am not yet sure 
just what those tests ought to be. 

I want to make it clear that the 
tests which we have designed at 
Rutgers are all based on actual news- 
paper and magazine work. For ex- 
ample, when I prepared the spelling 
test, I took the front page of the 
New York Herald Tribune and se- 
lected 75 polysyllabic words that 
were used in the news stories on that 
page. Similarly, in preparing the vo- 
cabulary test I took the front page 
of the New York Times and selected 
about 50 words which were used 
in news stories that day. We are 
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using materials that have a pertinent 
application to journalism and not 
a list of manufactured words which 
may have come directly out of the 
dictionary or may have been spun 
from the brain of some expert in 
mental testing. What we want to 
find out is whether a boy is likely 
to succeed in the kind of writing 
that the better newspapers require 
and not whether he can understand 
and use all of the words that are 
found in Macaulay, or Haizlitt, or 
Bacon’s essays. 

The “situations” which are used 
in our situation test are all based 
upon actual happenings, many of 
them taken directly from stories 
recorded in newspapers, and the three 
possibilities in each set of questions 
on news judgment are based upon 
some happening or event which has 
figured in the news in the past year. 

We are fortunate in having a very 
close connection with the Press As- 
sociation of New Jersey, and I feel 
sure we will have no difficulty in 
validating these tests by giving them 
to practicing newspaper men. At the 
present time, however, we are still 
interested in working on journalism 
students and those who seem to be 
interested in studying journalism for 
purposes of comparison and in order 
to get some sort of base for using the 
tests as a comparative scale within 
the next year or so. Preparing and 
giving and validating a series of 
tests is a tremendous job and cer- 
tainly should not be undertaken un- 
less a person wishes to devote at 
least five years to the task. Perhaps 
in five years time we will have found 
some of these methods to be reliable 
indicators of probable success in 
journalism. 





Using the Project Method 
For Reporting Students 


S A project in practical report- 

ing, thirty junior journalism 
majors were turned loose during 
February and March of this year to 
dig into the perplexing unemploy- 
ment, relief and youth problems of 
Seattle and King County. They were 
told to come back with facts and 
figures as well as human interest 
angles, then to develop a series of 
articles that a metropolitan news- 
paper would be glad to publish. 

If the proof of the project was in 
the printing, the student efforts 
were successful. The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer used the entire series 
of twelve articles daily for two weeks 
on its editorial page. 

Members of the class put in at 
least half their waking time and 
energy on the survey. Furthermore, 
they acquired momentum and en- 
thusiasm as the two-month experi- 
ment developed. 

In launching the project, the 
School of Journalism felt that while 
national developments are being ade- 
quately interpreted by Washington 
newspaper men, local problems 
rarely have been the subject of 
thorough investigation and analysis. 
We recognized that the majority of 
daily newspapers has neither the 
man-power nor the funds to conduct 
extensive and intensive regional sur- 
veys. On the other hand, there are 
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vital economic and social data in the 
hands of local officials and experts 
which should be made available to 
the reading public, but which these 
persons are unable properly to pre- 
sent. A school of journalism perhaps 
can aid in filling this gap. 

It is an opportunity which may 
forge a link between journalism and 
the social sciences. Thus reporting 
could become a science in its own 
right—the science of communica- 
tion of meaning, to borrow the 
semantic phrase of Stuart Chase. 

From the viewpoint of journalism 
instruction, the apparent success of 
this experiment opened for us a 
new technique. It encouraged us to 
explore next year other fields of pub- 
lic interest. There are scores of po- 
litical, economic and social issues 
facing our communities: housing, 
taxation, socialized medicine, tech- 
nological unemployment, transporta- 
tion, chain store competition, public 
power, to mention a few. Whatever 
problem Seattle or western Washing- 
ton feels is paramount seems to us 
legitimate material for journalistic 
investigation. 

This survey once more demon- 
strated to us the value of the project- 
conference method over the lecture- 
quiz system, which to the minds of 
the majority of this faculty, at least, 
has been the major curse of much of 
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our present journalism instruction. 
Professor Vernon McKenzie, director 
of the Washington School of Jour- 
nalism, insists that the day is com- 
ing when our courses will be con- 
ducted almost entirely by assign- 
ments, projects, conferences and 
seminars, and examinations will be 
based largely upon outside reading. 
Already we have moved far in this 
direction through concentrating our 
instruction for majors into one year. 


OW did we conduct this relief 

and unemployment survey? 
The history of it may aid other 
schools to experiment in this direc- 
tion as well as to profit by our mis- 
takes. 

The idea originated with Professor 
McKenzie. He sat down one evening 
and typed out forty questions about 
the problem of relief—questions he 
himself could not answer and that 
he believed the reading public could 
not answer, questions that would 
involve detailed research and a 
thorough investigation of available 
facts. He turned the questions over 
to me. I had been impressed for 
many months with the splendid 
journalistic job being done by For- 
tune Magazine and had been look- 
ing for an opportunity to put my 
students on a real reporting project. 
This seemed to be the answer. We 
decided to narrow down the ques- 
tions to Seattle and King County 
and to set the thirty majors to work 
as an outside class assignment. 

We obtained the hearty coopera- 
tion of the sociology faculty and the 
eraduate school of social work, which 
furnished our students with a bibli- 
ography before they began their in- 
terviews, suggested officials whom 
they should consult and provided 
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valuable statistical data. 

Then we divided the juniors into 
three teams of ten each and ap- 
pointed two leaders for each team. 
The first team was assigned to the 
employment agencies and the WPA. 
The second group was to cover NYA 
and the youth problem. The third 
was to consult state and county re- 
lief officials. 

The project soon assumed propor- 
tions larger than we anticipated. 
Trips had to be made to the state 
capitol. We met resistance from some 
over-cautious officials. Students 
found difficulty in keeping up class 
attendance between frequent trips 
to downtown news sources. 

We ironed out most of the difficul- 
ties by constant attention to detail 
and by reducing the work load in 
other journalism courses, which is 
possible under our third-year plan. 
T am, however, convinced that, be- 
fore we undertake another such proj- 
ect, it would be advisable to dismiss 
all classes for a two- or three-week 
period and concentrate on the prob- 
lem. As it was, it took us more than 
two months to collect and correlate 
the information and whip the final 
article into shape. 

More than fifty government offi- 
cials and social workers were fre- 
quently consulted. More than two 
hundred WPA workers, reliefers and 
youths were interviewed, and many 
more would have been if time had 
permitted. Two or more students 
were used on most of the interviews 
to make certain facts and figures 
checked. The articles were written 
and rewritten a half dozen times be- 
fore they were submitted to the 
Post-Intelligencer. 

Among pertinent facts and con- 
clusions in the series were that, dur- 
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ing the recession low early in 1938, 
one out of every five persons in 
Seattle and King County had been 
dependent on public aid of one kind 
or another; that more than twenty- 
five million dollars had been poured 
into King County in three and a half 
years for WPA projects; that of the 
14,000 Seattle boys and girls who 
have finished grade school, one out 
of four is looking for work and hasn’t 
found it; that relief is generally rec- 
ognized as a permanent load on the 
taxpayers and should be adequately 
provided for; that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of reliefers would wel- 
come private employment; that lack 
of training is a definite handicap to 
youth and adults alike and some- 
thing should be done about it. 

Five students worked long and 
diligently on picture graphs to pre- 
sent the statistics in digestible form, 
but unfortunately the Post-Intelli- 
gencer was unable to use them with- 
out disturbing the make-up of its 
editorial page. The editors agreed, 
however, that the graphs would have 
added much to the interest of the 
series. The graphic method of pre- 
sentation as well as photography 
should be an important adjunct in 
such a survey and in our next proj- 
ect we expect to devote more atten- 
tion to this phase in the hope of 
convincing the newspapers that bet- 
ter play is advisable. 

This could be done, of course, by 
working with the newspaper 
throughout, but in this instance the 
Post-Intelligencer was frankly dubi- 
ous of the project, as indeed, we 
were ourselves. Only the final results 
convinced us both. 

The students voted it the best 
study and the most practical training 
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of the year. It was their enthusiasm 
and their energy that kept the proj- 
ect alive over the long weeks when 
I was tempted, at times, to throw 
the whole thing overboard. The 
statistics of different agencies would 
not check, we ran into petty official 
jealousies, the first stories were so 
burdened with painstakingly gath- 
ered data that they lacked all color. 
Finally I told each student to throw 
aside all the figures and write a 
human account of his findings—just 
as he felt about it. The stories were 
strongly editorialized, but I ap- 
pointed a rewrite squad to fit the 
two attempts together. That brought 
results. 

Then every story was taken back 
to the principal news sources and 
checked. Fortune smiled on us for 
some wnaccountable reason because 
very few changes were necessary. 
When TI think of the jumble of mate- 
rial that the thirty students gathered 
and tried to fit together, I can’t 
understand how it happened. 

When the final rewrite was done, 
we felt pretty well satisfied with 
the results; but we offered the series 
to the Post-Intelligencer entirely on 
its merits and without a sales talk. 
A few days later came the word that 
they were to be published. 

At the conclusion of the series, 
John Boettiger, publisher of the Post- 
Intelligencer, wrote us: 


I am sure you and your class will 
be interested in knowing that we have 
received quite a few favorable com- 
ments concerning the series of artices 
on relief problems. There have been no 
adverse criticisms of any kind. The 
articles were well written and showed 
a good deal of careful investigation, 
and this is all good reporting. Con- 
gratulations to you and the class. 





























































OURSES in the ethics of jour- 
nalism may have either of two 
goals: (1) To give the student a list 
of approved and disapproved prac- 
tices; (2) to give him a basic phil- 
osophy to which he may turn in solv- 
ing the ethical problems which he 
will later meet in practice. In teach- 
ing a one-hour course in the ethics 
of journalism, I seek the latter goal, 
on the theory that generally accept- 
ed practice can be taught as a 
matter of technique in the courses 
devoted to technique. 

Because ethics deals with conduct, 
and conduct is a matter of social re- 
lationships, the proper approach to 
the teaching of journalistic ethics, as 
I see it, is an analysis of the social 
relationships which exist between the 
journalist and the other elements in 
his society. For such an analysis, the 
functional viewpoint makes the most 
convenient approach. The prelimin- 
aries of the course, therefore, are 
concerned with the service, or func- 
tion, which journalism performs for 
society. This service may, of course, 
be interpreted in any way the in- 
structor desires; but in my own teach- 
ing I attempt to show the general 
social function of communication and 
then to establish the place within the 
general scheme of human intercom- 
munication of the journalistic agen- 
cies, i. e., those which have been 
denominated “the agencies of mass 
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impression.” 
The central viewpoint adopted in 

the course may perhaps best be 

summed up by a few quotations: ! 


“Communication is the key to social 
unity and solidarity.” 2 

“By Communication is here meant 
the mechanism through which human 
relations exist and develop— .. . ” 

“Thus the system of communication 
is a tool, a progressive invention, whose 
improvements react upon mankind 
and alter the life of every individual 
and institution.” 3 

“Communication and discussion are 


1As a means of presenting this view- 
point to the students, I assign Ch. XVII of 
E. S. Bogardus’ Fundamentals of Social 
Psychology (New York; D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1931). The instructor who wishes 
to follow the subject deeper will find a 
starting point in Park and Burgess’ In- 
troduction to the Science of S ogy, Ch. 
VI, especiall Ss 341 to 848 (Chicago: 
University o pv wl Press, 1924), and it 
may be followed up in the works of C. H. 
Cooley, John Dewey and George H. Mead. 
Convenient references are Edward Sapir’s 
articles on “Communication,” “Language” 
and “Symbolism” in the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences. In making the transi- 
tion from the purely sociological theory of 
communication to the application of that 
theory to journalism, a particularly impor- 
tant article is Robert E. Parks’ “The Nat- 
ural History of the Newspaper” (American 
Journal of Sociology, 29:273-289. Also in 
the volume edited by Park, The City, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). The concept of 
“the agencies of mass impression” and of 
their socia! function is most conveniently 
to be found in Willey and Rice, Communi- 
cation Agencies and Social Life, pp. 1-5, 
155, 208-9, and 210-14 (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938). 

? A key phrase used by V. E. Helleberg, 
professor of sociology (now retired) at the 
University of Kansas, in his classes in 
“Psychological Sociology’ and ‘Public 
Opinion.” 

* Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization, 
pp. 61 and 64 (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1924). 
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the matrix out of which associations, 
societies and publics arise.” ¢ 
“While we often speak of society as 
if it were a static structure defined by 
tradition, it is, in the more intimate 
sense, nothing of the kind, but a high- 
ly intricate network of partial or com- 
plete understandings between the mem- 
bers of organizational units of every 
degree of size and complexity, rang- 
ing from a pair of lovers or a family 
to a league of nations or that ever in- 
creasing portion of humanity which 
can be reached by the press through 
all its transnational ramifications. It 
is only apparently a static sum of so- 
cial institutions; actually it is being 
reanimated or creatively reaffirmed 
from day to day by particular acts of 
a communicative nature which obtain 
among individuals participating in it.”5 
Emphasis upon this viewpoint is 
intended to impress upon the stu- 
dents that communication is the very 
basis of society’s existence, and that 
as practicing journalists they will 
have a definite social responsibility in 
maintaining the integrity of the 
channels of communication. 
Following this establishment of a 
viewpoint, it is pointed out that the 
fulfillment of the broad social func- 
tion of the journalist may at times 
conflict, or at least appear to con- 
flict, with the personal interest of 
the journalist or with the interests 
of other individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals who will seek by means of 
various pressures to affect his action. 
We then proceed to a consideration 
of some of these sources of pressure, 
using a case-study method. To facili- 
tate the students’ analysis of cases, I 
have prepared an outline of the so- 
cial elements likely to be involved in 
practical problems of journalistic 


4L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to So- 
cial Psychology, p. 466 (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company; 1926). 

‘Edward Sapir, “Communication,” En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
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ethics. Topics on the list: The staff 
man, the publisher, journalism as a 
profession, readers, society, news 
subjects, news sources and advertis- 
ers. 

With this list before the group, 
analysis of a case becomes a matter 
of identifying the interests involved, 
determining insofar as possible the 
action which each desires and weigh- 
ing the validity of each interest with 
reference to the general welfare. In 
such evaluation the basic considera- 
tion is always the social function of 
the media of mass communication. 
The social function of each of the 
individuals or groups whose interests 
are involved in particular cases must 
also, of course, be taken into consid- 
eration in discussing those cases. 


HE use to which this list is put 

in classwork may be illustrated 
by a case which aroused spontaneous 
student interest. An Oklahoma City 
wife disappeared from her home. Offi- 
cers found strong circumstantial evi- 
dence pointing to uxoricide, but am- 
nesia was not an impossibility. The 
husband denied guilt and remained 
voluntarily in custody while officers 
sought a corpus delicti. Oklahoma 
City newspapers did a careful job of 
objective reporting in a delicate situ- 
ation; but the question of “trial by 
newspaper” was bound to arise in a 
group studying newspaper ethics. 
(The husband later confessed, but 
the class met while the mystery was 
at its height.) We put the list to 
work, starting, of course, with the 
news subject. 

To what is the news subject en- 
titled? A fair trial. How might news- 
paper reports deprive him of a fair 
trial? By prejudicing the jury. Why, 
then, report police and court affairs? 
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With this question, the discussion 
turns to society and particularly to 
the police and courts societal insti- 
tutions. What might happen if no 
publicity were given to police and 
court action? The Court of the Star 
Chamber is mentioned. 

“But readers don’t think about 
that; they’re just getting a thrill,” 
some realist asserts. So we turn to 
the reader. To what is he entitled? 
A true and fair report of events of 
public interest or importance. At this 
point some cynic inquires, “Do the 
newspapers print it to perform a 
great public duty, or are they just 
looking for circulation?” So the pub- 
lisher and his profits get some atten- 
tion, and these lead to the advertis- 
ers and their stake in the game. 
Ultimately we can return to the 
original problem and decide, “Should 
this be printed?” But we return with 
a well considered knowledge of the 
probable consequences of printing or 
not printing. 

The same discussion might be car- 
ried on, of course, without using such 
a list, but it does help guide the dis- 
cussion by furnishing a catalog of 
the various interests to be analyzed 
and suggesting the relationships 
among them. While we are discus- 
sing the rights of the reader, we do 
not entirely lose sight of the rights 
of society in general. In discussing 
“trial by newspaper,” we are kept 
reminded that in contemporary so- 
ciety the publisher must make a 
profit to remain in business. In other 
words, the list prevents over-simpli- 
fication of the problem, which too 
often vitiates discussions of journal- 
istic ethics. 

Less theoretically, the list serves 
as a catalog of interests from which 
the students, when they become 


practicing journalists, can expect 
pressures. The boss will have his 
say; the other reporters on the beat 
will have theirs. So will the circula- 
tion manager, as spokesman for the 
readers en masse; and so will indi- 
vidual readers. So, too, will the 
chamber of commerce and the min- 
isterial alliance, and the rest. 

The particular list or its arrange- 
ment is of minor importance. The 
significant point is that some organ- 
ized effort be made to take into ac- 
count all the possible social elements 
which may be involved at one time 
or another in problems of journal- 
istic conduct. 

Students are encouraged to pre- 
sent their own cases; and Flint’s 
“Conscience of the Newspaper” pro- 
vides a convenient array of others. 
Editor & Publisher provides current 
materials. The important point is not 
the particular cases analyzed, but the 
application to them of the functional 
viewpoint and the method of analyz- 
ing the interests and relationships 
involved. While discussion of cases 
goes on in class meetings, outside 
reading assignments give additional 
background for the discussions. 
These assignments vary from year 
to year. 

In addition to the oral discussion 
of cases in class, each student writes 
a term paper in which he analyzes 
either some major case or else the 
relationship between journalism and 
some other social agency or institu- 
tion. The “Lindbergh case” and Carl 
McGee’s experiences in New Mexico 
are favorite topics of the first type. 
Those who choose the second type 
usually pick the relationship between 
the newspaper and an agency in 
which they are especially interested, 
such as school, church or courts. 
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ADVERTISING Mepia AND Markets. 
By Ben Duffy. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. xvit+437 pp. $3.75. 


E have had advertising for at 

least 275 years, we have had 
specialists and experts in it for the 
last thirty years, but we are just 
beginning to learn what makes it 
work. So recently as ten years ago, 
when every farmer owned a block 
of Cities Service or RCA and we 
were being told that prosperity was 
here to stay, methods of copytesting 
and of testing media and markets 
were almost unknown. Perhaps the 
depression was (or still is) respon- 
sible for making those of us who 
have always been advertising-mind- 
ed more “scientifically advertising- 
minded.” 

Successful advertisers today in the 
field of national distribution no 
longer scatter their insertion orders 
about the country on a geographical 
basis, nor select their media on the 
personal preferences of the space- 
buyer. The advertising agency’s or- 
ganization has shifted to bring the 
director of media and the research 
department into positions of impor- 
tance. Which means that the science 
of determining what kind of copy in 
what kind of layout, in what kind 
of media in what part of the country 
at what time of year will produce the 
most sales is essential. You can’t 
expect to sell white shoe polish in 
New York in the winter, or tractors 
in Connecticut, or caviar in Podunk. 
Yet there is a market for every use- 
ful worthy product and it is the 
media department’s and the research 
department’s job to find it. 

Ben Duffy’s book already is being 
put to good use by advertising 
agency men. A research employee of 


one of the largest agencies in New 
York told me last week about a 
market survey his company was 
making, at a cost of more than $10,- 
000, to locate the logical markets 
for a product that sold for about 50 
cents. The company was utilizing the 
data in Duffy’s book as well as the 
techniques that he reported success- 
ful in many other studies. 

National advertisers need this 
book as much as agency men and 
every college class in advertising, 
whether it is local, retail store or 
national, should have access to it. 
Although it is difficult to see how it 
could be the textbook for any class 
except one in advertising media and 
markets, it will prove to be an in- 
dispensible teaching aid in every 
class in advertising, administration 
or business problems. 

An idea of the actual content of 
the book may be gained from a re- 
cital of its chapter headings: The 
development of an advertisement, 
the market and the importance of 
people, choosing the media, news- 
papers, newspaper rates, magazines, 
business papers, farm papers, out- 
door media, radio advertising, maga- 
zine and newspaper position, circu- 
lation, cooperative advertising, sell- 
ing the campaign to the dealer, judg- 
ing media by inquiries, the advertis- 
ing appropriation, how rate economy 
is compared, the advertising sched- 
ule, page sizes and color pages. Ap- 
pendices offer useful information on 
ABC reports, Standard Rate and 
Data Service, sources of statistics 
and measuring radio circulation. 

Teachers will find this book well 
organized, and Mr. Duffy has sup- 
plied plentiful illustrations. He is not 
content to state a point, or even to 
let it stand supported by the weight 





of eminent authority; he has 
strengthened and clarified each point 
by showing how the principle was 
used in successful advertising prac- 
tice. As a mine of needed information 
about markets, statistical sources, 
methods, people, media, rates and 
advertising procedure this book will 
prove extremely valuable. 
Cares L. ALLEN 

Rutgers University 


* * * 


An ANAtysts oF Business Opera- 
TIONS OF WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS OF 
THE Unirep States. By Margaret 
Priscilla Adams. Evanston, IIl.: 
Northwestern University. 1938. 83 
pp. Mimeographed. 


N THE early months of 1938, 

copies of a two-page question- 
naire found their way to the desks 
of some six thousand publishers of 
weekly newspapers. Eventually, 232 
of them, duly filled out, trickled back. 
Embarked upon the ambitious enter- 
prise of preparing a cost-and-profit 
chart of the 1987 operations of an 
American institution comprising 
more than 10,000 units, Miss Adams 
and her advisers must have been 
dubious. Was this a valid cross-sec- 
tion? With such meager response, 
should she go ahead? 

The 232 returned questionnaires 
came from forty-four states, and the 
missing states were small, relatively 
unimportant. The three population 
groups of publication towns were rep- 
resented as follows: 


is Tee TO... so osc ks cece 55 
Ri Oe Is wa ob ese neiwedens 68 
Meee. Wes BR. scan vie es sccccs 109 


Go ahead she did, and a painstak- 
ing compilation of 83 mimeographed 
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pages, including 39 full-page tables, 
recently became available as the only 
fact-finding survey on a_ national 
scale which we have had on the 
country press since 1931. 

The income and cost figures from 
reporting newspapers were analyzed 
separately for each group, with a 
break-down into nine geographic 
sections of the country to provide an 
interesting and measurably signifi- 
cant regional comparison. The survey 
reveals for each group the average 
annual incomes for 1937, both in 
total dollars and percentage propor- 
tions, as well as the average operat- 
ing costs. Significant is the chapter 
of comparisons of incomes and op- 
erating costs for the three population 
groups. Interesting, if less significant, 
is the final chapter, which attempts 
a comparison of the 1937 picture 
with the facts presented for 1931 in 
“The Third National Survey of the 
Weekly Newspaper Industry of the 
United States,” published by the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. 

Instructors of country newspaper 
and management courses will find 
valuable material in this study. To 
illustrate, here is a factual summary 
on revenue sources of weekly news- 
papers compiled from figures of 
three of the master tables of the 
survey: 


Source Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 


Gross $6,018 $12,192 $21,234 
% To %o 
eee 19 13 12 
SY shitiie sins 47 48 55 
eee 24 30 28 
ee 10 9 5 


Journalism graduates with entrep- 
reneurial ambitions must turn to the 
country newspaper field for most of 
the existing opportunities. To get a 
start in this field, training in the 
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field of circulation and advertising 
as well as in news is virtually man- 
datory. Indeed, the journalism gradu- 
ate trained to understudy a weekly 
newspaper publisher may enter a job 
market in which the demand exceeds 
the supply, a reassuring condition 
which, unfortunately, does not pres- 
ently apply to any other specialized 
journalism field. So the study under 
review is timely. It is a contribution 
which will pass an acid test too in- 
frequently applied to research proj- 
ects: Will it actually be used for 
practicable purposes? 
Bruce R. McCoy 


Louisiana State University 


* * * 


SrupENTs’ WorkKBOoK For ADVERTIS- 
ING PrincrPLes AND Practice. By 
Warren B. Dygert. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company. 
1938. 224 pp. $2.00. 


N THE field of newspaper 

business administration and ad- 
vertising Dygert’s workbook is 
something of a departure. Certainly 
it will prove helpful to any teacher 
of advertising using Dygert’s text- 
book, on which it is based. Its pub- 
lication will probably bring forth 
other workbooks in connection with 
other advertising texts. 

Teachers of advertising should 
give it careful consideration because 
it so satisfactorily and so definitely, 
chapter by chapter, outlines exer- 
cises and sets forth questions which 
emphasize the textbook contents. To 
a considerable degree, it solves the 
class assignment problem for the 
lethargic teacher, or for the one who 
has too many other classes or too 
many other duties to perform. 

Through carefully worked out sets 





of questions, problems and other sug- 
gested assignments in the workbook, 
the entire twenty chapters of the 
companion textbook are thoroughly 
x-raved. The making of charts and 
maps, other graphic portrayals of 
sets of facts and clipping of current 
ads are samples of the methodology. 
Market survevs are outlined. A 
model radio program is suggested. 
Twenty pages of appropriate and 
useful illustrative material are in- 
cluded. 

Students will probably appreciate 
its definiteness, if not its cost. It is 
one step nearer the goal for those 
who wish to see the teaching of ad- 
vertising become something more 
of an exact science. 

Joun H. Casey 
University of Oklahoma 


* * * 


Lorps oF THE Press, By George 
Seldes. New York: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc. 1938. viiit+408 pp. $3.00. 


ELDES sets out to show that big 

newspapers are controlled in 
many or most instances by wealthy 
money-makers who are, or ultimately 
become, over-conservative in their 
views and who quite typically fail 
to insure fair news treatment for 
events affecting labor or social and 
economic reforms. The instances he 
cites are numerous and recent; Mr. 
Hearst, for example, is touched on 
only lightly as representing a career 
too much in the past. While the book 
is a polemic, a hard-hitting and un- 
sympathetic attack, still a distinct 
attempt is made at objectivity and 
reasonably parliamentary language. 

Editor & Publisher devoted con- 
siderable space this winter to a pro- 
posal that the newspaper publishers 





ought to organize for a systematic 
study of their own public relations 
as a starting place: on second read- 
ing (on first reading most Lords of 
the Press will be too angry to get 
the point) it will be discerned that 
Seldes has made a pretty good an- 
alysis of the grounds for much of the 
current dissatisfaction with the press 
that is felt in wide circles outside 
the conservative business element. 

The value and interest of the book 
lie in Seldes’ technique of naming 
names and citing definite incidents, 
and these are here by the hundreds. 
For that very reason, however, the 
reviewer must refrain from adding 
any blanket authentication of such 
numerous facts and judgments. The 
section about the Pacific Northwest, 
the region this reviewer knows best, 
will not stand up under such a test. 
But this chapter, which is brief, was 
farmed out and written by an an- 
onymous hand _ apparently less 
schooled in self-discipline than that 
of Mr. Seldes himself. 

In this book the American news- 
paper press, or the larger daily at 
least, is weighed and found wanting 
not in comparison with the news- 
papers of the past, not in comparison 
with the press of any other existing 
country, not in comparison with the 
magazine, the radio or other realized 
instruments of news transmission 
(except for a page or two at the end 
suggesting that a few liberal papers 
are or have been more objective) , 
but with the press of our dreams. The 
book has both the advantages and 
the disadvantages of this Utopian 
method. This does not mean that 
the reviewer believes that a pub- 
lisher has any right, in handling the 
news, to indulge in the slightest de- 
gree in what Mr, Justice Douglas 
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calls “monkey business.” If one can 
be caught doing so, Mr. Seldes is 
himself exemplifying the value of 
freedom of speech in excoriating 
him. 

However, while a good hot philip- 
pic has its values, a more philosoph- 
ical type of evaluation has its value 
too. William Allen White, for in- 
stance, comes to mind as a writer 
who has from time to time treated 
—and treated with equal vigor— 
most of the general propositions Mr. 
Seldes makes. But the sage of Em- 
poria possesses several things Mr. 
Seldes rather lacks—a serener faith 
in human social evolution, a greater 
willingness to see, without illusion, 
yet without utter despair, the pub- 
lishing problem, and a more gracious 
literary style. Nevertheless, “Lords 
of the Press” is a substantial and 
serious contribution to journalistic 
controversy, and, regarded as a 
polemic, an immense advance on 
some of the Brass Checks of the 
past with their crude verbal insults 
and their haphazard organization 
and philosophies. It deserves con- 
sideration. 

Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


* * * 


Tue Journauist’s Booxsueitr. By 
Roland E. Wolseley. Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company. 
1939. 51 pp. $1.40. 


N compact, mimeographed form 

between paper covers, this book 
sets out to bring up to date Carl 
Cannon’s useful “Journalism — A 
Bibliography” (1924). Mr. Wolseley 
calls it “a comprehensive, not a com- 
plete, list of books.” 

For the journalism school library, 
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or for the individual contemplating 
journalistic research, this bibliog- 
raphy will have unquestioned value. 
Under twenty-eight headings includ- 
ing a miscellaneous title, books and 
pamphlets are listed in the technical 
bibliographic form. Related subjects 
—advertising, printing, propaganda, 
photography and the like—are given 
a section to themselves as an aid in 
clarifying the various distinctions of 
the general subject. 

Mr. Wolseley’s breakdown of sub- 
ject matter will, I believe, meet with 
general approval. It should serve for 
the small journalism school library 
as an excellent aid in classifying the 
books and pamphlets on hand. 

White space has been left in the 
publication for notations or addi- 
tions under the various headings. If 
there is a regret concerning the list, 
it must lie in the lack of brief an- 
notation—a lack which has afflicted 
most listings of journalistic works. 
Indications of overlap in various 
works, of casual reference or exhaus- 
tive treatment, of authenticity or 
superficiality would have contributed 
greatly to the usefulness of the bibli- 
ography. It would have added, as 
would a cross-reference index, a 
monumental task to an already com- 
plex problem. 

Rosert S. MANSFIELD 
University of Washington 


Days or Our Years. By Pierre Van 
Paassen. New York: Hillman-Curl, 
Inc. 1939. 520 pp. $3.75. 


OVERING a period from the end 
of the war to the present, Mr. 
Van Paassen’s journalistic experi- 
ences were set in Europe, Africa and 
the Near East, where he was roving 
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correspondent for the New York 
World and later for press associa- 
tions. His material is presented in 
autobiographical form, although 
there are lengthy incursions into the 
social and political situations which 
he encountered. 

Since Mr. Van Paassen has con- 
structed a class conflict theory and 
then fitted his reportorial experience 
into it, one must remember Karl 
Mannheim’s thesis that opinions are 
not to be taken at face value but 
must be interpreted in light of the 
individual’s life situation. Hence it 
is pertinent to note the author’s early 
environmental influences: a small 
Dutch village, a radical uncle, a stern 
father, a strict Calvinistic training; 
for it was these that seemed to have 
induced later characteristic reactions 
to world affairs. Psychologists will 
find here further material for a case 
study. 

The author revolts against the 
formalism of the church in its failure 
to integrate doctrine with actual 
social conduct, against imperialistic 
machinations of nationalistic powers, 
against war, against greedy indus- 
trialism and against the capitalism 
that makes possible the numerous 
sufferings of humanity. Like many 
other personalities of this type, Mr. 
Van Paassen gravitated into journal- 
ism, for which his main qualification 
at the time was a polylingual dex- 
terity. In Europe he reacted vio- 
lently against the imperialistic and 
nationalistic status quo, fluctuating 
indecisively between realism and a 
mystical faith in “Christian democ- 
racy.” 

His class theory, exemplified by 
“the singlemindedness of the ruling 
classes of every country to arrest the 
march of humanity towards Social- 
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ism,” completely dominates his point 
of view. Material is selected and con- 
clusions are presented within this 
frame of reference. 

Political scientists and journalists 
will find the book largely valuable for 
the data it provides, thus filling in the 
interstices left by diplomatic and 
newspaper reports. Pertinent infor- 
mation, for example, will be found on 
propaganda technique (page 166), 
the growth of heroic legends (page 
183) and symbol manipulation (page 
188). 

Aside from the weaknesses in- 
volved in a doctrinaire point of view, 
the question of accuracy may at times 
be raised. The present reviewer, for 
example, also covered the Sacco-Van- 
zetti riots in Paris, and considers that 
Mr. Van Paassen describes them with 
dramatic but somewhat distorted 
rhetoric. Furthermore, his adherence 
to the play-boy theory of King Ed- 
ward VIII's abdication fails to recog- 
nize the fundamental political and 
economic issues involved. The author 
also presents a passionate advocacy of 
the Jewish cause in Palestine, a bitter 
indictment of French colonial admin- 
istration in Africa for its “ruthless 
ferocity” and an account of his ex- 
perience in Ethiopia with the conclu- 
sion that the Italian conquest has 
made little headway. 

The neatest example of dialectical 
dexterity is found in Mr. Van Paas- 
sen’s interpretation of recent British 
and French foreign policy. The tragic 
victory of Franco in Spain, he be- 
lieves, led to the “colossal dupery” of 
Munich, wherein Chamberlain and 
Daladier made Europe appear to be 
hovering on the brink of a ghastly 
cataclysm and forced Czechoslovakia 
to surrender to Hitler because they 


were afraid of the consequences of a 
victory that easily could have been 
theirs. An Anglo-French victory, he 
concludes, 


.. . would also have meant a victory of 
the democratic principles not only in 
the allied countries but in Germany 
itself. Democracy, a revival of the 
League of Nations, collective security 
based on general disarmament, interna- 
tional collaboration and an era of crea- 
tive peace in the world that was the 
prospect involved in a defeat of Adolf 
Hitler. That was also a state of affairs 
the Tories of Britain and the reaction 
in France would not face. For that 
eventuality might well have spelt the 
doom of their own caste in several 
lands. 

A pro-Fascist attitude, then, is in- 
volved in the preservation of the Brit- 
ish and French empires and in the 
perpetuation of the ruling élites. 

Like Marx, Mr. Van Paassen has 
hope that eventually “democracy” 
will triumph. “Our whole social order 
stands revealed to its very founda- 
tions as being built on colossal greed, 
mammonism, heartless exploitation, 
disregarded of elementary human 
rights and violence”; and, no doubt, 
the world will have to pass through a 
phase of Fascism. But within Fascism 
is contained the seed of its own dis- 
integration. The author’s hope for 
the future lies in the evolution of a 
new kind of Christianity, whose 
apostles will be those who have con- 
quered economic slavery and poverty 
and brought peace to the world. 

Most of the evidence submitted 
supports a contrary view. 

In comparing this book with others 
by American correspondents, the 
reader is impressed with its ideologi- 
cal basis. Here is no journalist who 
gets a masochistic thrill out of “objec- 
tive” observation but one to whom 
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“impartiality does not mean the same 
thing as indifference.” 

Raymonp D. LAWRENCE 
Ohio State University 


* * * 


Hanpsook For Hicu ScwHoor 
Journauism. By Anne Lane Sav- 
idge, Gunnar Horn and Howard N. 
Keefe. Omaha: Douglas Printing 
Company. 1939. 112 pp. 





IKE the word “sterling” on silver, 


ag the name Anne Lane Savidge on 
if a title-page guarantees highest qual- 
g ity. For everyone interested in the 
4 high school journalism field knows 
\. that Mrs. Savidge’s name will never 
. appear on any half-done job. 

a With her two collaborators, Gun- 
Z nar Horn of Benson High School, 
on Omaha, and Howard N. O’Keefe, 


Omaha typographer, she has brought 
out this elaborate handbook for high 


school journalism students and teach- 


ae 


é, ers. 
4 Adapted especially to fit the needs 
: of the adviser or worker in the sec- 


ondary school publication field, the 
volume is an expanded edition of 
the earlier “Headline Handbook,” 
brought out by the authors in 1936. 

It is, in short, a super-stylebook. 

Five sections make up the volume 
—headline writing; traditional type 
faces and headline schedules; stream- 
lined makeup; rules of style (includ- 
ing copyreading and _ proofreading 
marks and methods for estimating 
copy); and a syllabus for a high 
school journalism course. Its con- 
venient, logical arrangement and de- 
velopment of these major topics and 
its clear-cut, graphic style of presen- 
tation make it one of the finest style- 
books ever to come to our attention. 

As a compendium of sound prac- 
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tices in publication editing, editors, 
reporters and copyreaders will find it 
indispensable. And high school teach- 
ers will find it a valuable and worth- 
while teaching aid and sourcebook. 
Containing excellent reading lists and 
suggested topics for class discussion, 
the syllabus should aid materially in 
setting up objectives for a high school 
course or in supplementing a teacher’s 
present program for high school jour- 
nalism. 

Two minor regrets: (1) While the 
reviewer appreciates the physical 
limitations involved in presenting the 
subject of headline schedules, never- 
theless the handbook might have 
been easier to “keep close at hand” 
had it been of smaller format; and 
(2) blank pages inserted at the end 
of sections and of the book itself 
would have given an opportunity for 
recording the inevitable addenda and 
memoranda which, in time, become 
part and parcel of such a work. 

Emery H. Rusy 
Drake University 


* * * 


A History or AmMerIcAN GRAPHIC 
Humor. By William Murrell. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1938. 
xiv + 271 pp. Ill. $6.50. 


UMOR as a word has come into 

the American vocabulary in 
something the same fashion as “fun- 
ny.” When a person in this country 
is told that a man has killed himself 
—say falling down stairs—the hearer 
is quite likely to exclaim, with em- 
phasis, “Isn’t that funny?” Meaning 
of course not funny at all in the Eng- 
lish sense of the word, but queer, 
strange, outrageous perhaps, or unex- 


pected. 
Likewise humor. There’s a strange 
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quirk in the back of the average 
American’s mind whereby the most 
serious ideas turn into something flip- 
pant—the frontier-man’s escape-psy- 
chology, perhaps, from over-serious- 
ness. If there is one trait which can 
be called American, it is this, and it 
is noticeable alike in Mark Twain and 
Milt Gross. 

This book is in itself the history of 
some of the most important and seri- 
ous events in the life of the nation, 
a history which is seen rather than 
read, and I think much more effec- 
tive than a written history of these 
events would be, because there is the 
reaction, in popularly-received pic- 
tures, as it took place in American 
minds. All the important types of car- 
toons in American periodicals are re- 
produced here, along with picture- 
types of each period—Bellew (father 
and son) , Cox, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Walt Disney and the rest: some 240 
reproductions. A mighty interesting 
selection, and an interesting text 
which explains in detail each of the 
pictures. 

But in addition to the pictures and 
text which will call some back to 
Yellow Kids and Happy Hooligans, 
and Puck and Life and Judge, which 
will refresh all with the more recent 
cartoons of Harper’s, and the Masses, 
there is at the end of the book, under 
the title “Conclusions,” a chapter 
which is very significant. Mr. Murrell 
has worthwhile opinions after work 
on these two period books on graphic 
humor. For instance, he says that the 
time element in modern life is mak- 
ing the influence of such a man as 
Nast impossible. He compares Nast, 
ably I think, with Will Rogers, in his 
effect upon people, and his ability to 
influence their thinking. The ani- 


mated cartoons which began with J. 
Stuart Blackton in 1906, and were 
improved by Winsor McCay (little 
Nemo), J. R. Bray, Earl Hurd and 
Bud Fisher (Mutt and Jeff), have 
found immense popularity at the 
hands of Walt Disney and others. 

That the book is an absorbing one 
should in no way detract from its 
value among those who want their 
texts and source-books dull. Despite 
its size and cost, it should find itself 
on many private shelves as well as in 
all colleges, schools and libraries. 

Eric P. Keiiy 

Dartmouth College 


CarTER Guass, UNRECONSTRUCTED 
Rese... By James E. Palmer, Jr. 
Roanoke, Virginia: The Institute 
of American Biography. 1938. 320 
+ ix pp. $3.25. 


T IS difficult, if not impossible, to 
write a satisfactory biography of a 
contemporary and Mr. Palmer’s bi- 
ography of Virginia’s senior senator is 
no exception to the rule. Written with 
the family’s apparent knowledge and 
approval, this book, like so many of- 
ficial biographies, is a eulogy of the 
senator’s political career and a testi- 
monial to his statesmanship. 

Though Carter Glass is a news- 
paper publisher, the son of an editor, 
the biography is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to his political career with 
only brief reference to his twenty-five 
years as an active journalist. But this 
perhaps is as it should be inasmuch as 
his prominence was attained through 
his public life. 

Carter Glass began his journalistic 
career at the age of 14 as a printer’s 
devil, in two years was a journeyman 
printer, and after a brief interruption 
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became city editor and then editor of 
the Lynchburg News. He acquired 
ownership of the News at the age of 
30 and a few years later bought the 
Virginian and the Advance. Thus he 
became owner of the News, a morning 
paper and the Daily Advance, an 
afternoon paper, the only surviving 
newspapers in the town. During this 
period he took also an active interest 
in the government of Lynchburg and 
for many years served as clerk of the 
city council. 

Beginning his national career in 
1902 as a member of the House of 
Representatives, Glass was named to 
membership on the committee on cur- 
rency and banking, a subject in which 
he was deeply interested and to which 
he devoted much study. His rise to 
national fame, however, came with 
the election of Woodrow Wilson as 
President and the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act for which the Vir- 
ginian was largely responsible. He 
was named Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1918, the only newspaper editor 
ever to hold this important position, 
but resigned a year or so afterward 
when the opportunity came to enter 
the Senate to which he has been re- 
turned without interruption ever 
since. 

The book is filled with broad state- 
ments and generalizations unsubstan- 
tiated by documentary or other evi- 
dence. In fact, citations are used so 
infrequently, and then to substan- 
tiate the least controversial matters, 
that they might better have been 
omitted altogether. 

The general typographical appear- 
ance of the book is very poor—so 
poor, in fact, it is a wonder and a pity 
it should have been permitted to ap- 
pear in such form. Occasional typo- 





graphical errors further tend to mar 
the work. 

Though Mr. Palmer’s book con- 
tains some interesting material, a 
critical biography of Carter Glass re- 
mains yet to be written. 

Marcus M. WiLkerRson 
Louisiana State University 


* * * 


Deror’s Review. Edited by Arthur 
Wellesley Secord. New York: Pub- 
lished for the Facsimile Text So- 
ciety by the Columbia University 
Press. 1938. 22 vols. 


HE reproduction by facsimile of 

a complete set of Daniel Defoe’s 
newspaper, the Review, is an event of 
such significance to scholars and his- 
torians of journalism that scant jus- 
tice can be accorded it within the 
limitations of a brief review. The 
5,610 pages of the journal contain, as 
Professor William Trent has indi- 
cated, “a treasure house of materials 
for the student of history and eco- 
nomics.” That the work should be 
dedicated to Professor Trent is fit- 
ting, not only because of his general 
importance as a Defoe scholar and 
collector, but because of his emphasis 
upon Defoe’s journalistic acumen as 
exemplified by his Review. 

Under the direction of the Modern 
Language Association, four sets of the 
Review, owned by private individuals 
and libraries in the United States, 
were collated and photographed. Pro- 
fessors Frank A. Patterson, C. N. 
Greenough and A. W. Secord were 
chief among the members of the com- 
mittee selected by the association to 
carry out the project. 

Reading through the essays and 
miscellany of the Review, one is 
struck by the fact that the nine years 
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of its existence constitute a notable 
and a very human publishing enter- 
prise. Quite aside from Defoe’s con- 
nection with Robert Harley and the 
Whigs, the Review reveals him as a 
man eminently suited by education 
and vigorous intellect for the task of 
editing a journal of opinion. The 
range of his interests was amazing, 
and that he did not see fit to give his 
readers more of the diverting matter 
of his short-lived advice from the 
Scandalous Club is regretted, by this 
reviewer, at least. The idea that 
Steele and Addison were indebted to 
him for the general pattern of 
eighteenth century essay journalism 
is familiar to students of English 
literature, but it is possible to specu- 
late upon the further idea that Benja- 
min Franklin’s impress upon Ameri- 
can thought and writing might con- 
ceivably have resulted from the ger- 
minal journalistic innovations of this 
same Defoe. 

Both Addison and Franklin were 
adroit at the journalistic device of 
drawing readers into consideration of 
significant matters by first entertain- 
ing them. The formula was set down 
by Defoe in his preface to the Sup- 
plementary Journal to the Advice 
from the Scandalous Club, which first 
appeared in September, 1704, more 
than six months after he had started 
the Review. He had decided to drop 
the Scandalous Club from the Re- 
view, but in justifying its separate 
publication he wrote: “But as all 
Men are not Historians, and even 
many of those that are, care but for a 
little reading at a time; this Design 
was laid to bring such people to read 
the Story; which if it had been always 
serious, and had proceeded too fast, 
had been too Voluminous, too Tedi- 
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ous, either for their Leisure or Incli- 
nation; and thus we wheedle them in, 
if it may be allowed that expression, 
to the Knowledge of the World, who 
rather than take more Pains, would 
be content with their Ignorance, and 
search into nothing.” 

The material of the Scandalous 
Club department is racy and close to 
the London streets. It is the Hearst 
journalism of Queen Anne’s time. 
Drunken magistrates, unfaithful 
wives and husbands, scurrilous news 
writers, dishonest tradesmen are dis- 
cussed by the mythical club mem- 
bers. “The Author,” wrote Defoe, 
“had considered the Hazard of tell- 
ing a Vicious age their Scandalous 
Crimes—.” Seldom did he shirk that 
hazard. Writing later in the more 
serious manner of the essay which be- 
gan each issue of the Review, Defoe 
refers to England as “this quar- 
relling, Party-making, Speech-print- 
ing, Friend-betraying nation.” 

Constantly in the pages of his 
journal devoted to lighter discus- 
sion he poked fun at the Grub Street 
hacks. In one of his early issues he 
represents the editor of the Post-man 
as appearing before the Scandalous 
Club. “He was then charged,” writes 
Defoe, “with Petty Treason against 
the English language; for that he, 
not having the Dictionary before his 
eyes, did willfully Make, Forge, and 
Coin, in the Unlawful Mint of his own 
Brain, certain new unheard of bar- 
barous and uncouth Words not here- 
tofore known or used in these Na- 
tions.” Typical of the average Lon- 
don newspaper’s handling of foreign 
intelligence, declared Defoe, was the 
following paragraph: “This morning 
there past thro’ this City an Express 
from our Ambassador at Madrid, in 
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his way to Versailles, but tho’ the 
subject of his Message be kept secret, 
’tis presumed, that he has brought 
either good or bad news of the Seige 
of Gibraltor.” 

Only a limited number of the 
Scandalous Club supplements were 
issued, but the idea was revived in 
June of 1705, on which date began 
the publication of twenty-three num- 
bers of the Little Review. This 
project was discontinued near the 
end of the summer, after which the 
small amount of lighter material 
contained in the Review was rele- 
gated to a few paragraphs appearing 
under the head “Miscellanea.” Party 
politics, debts and a family of six 
children may have been responsible, 
but, whatever the cause, the Review 
has fewer light moments as time 
goes on. 

In fact, as one glances through the 
issues from 1706 on, he becomes 
aware of the manner in which Editor 
Defoe became increasingly involved 
in the political and economic cur- 
rents of his period. He works valiant- 
ly for the union with Scotland—and 
writes about it unceasingly. The con- 
dition of English commerce engages 
his pen to an increasing extent. He 
inveighs against the Jacobites and 
points to the democratic origin of the 
Whigs. Two subjects upon which he 
frequently writes are better treat- 
ment of debtors and laws to protect 
the rights of authors, in both of 
which subjects, it may be pointed 
out, he had a very personal interest. 

Forward-looking as he was in many 
respects, he gives evidence of a not 
too latent Puritanism when he ex- 
presses joy that the playhouses, 
“Nurseries of Crime, Colleges, or 
rather Universities of the Devil— 


Manufactures of Hell are propa 
gated,” have been suppressed. 

Artful persuasion is oftenest his 
method, however, and his articles on 
the short-sighted British policy of 
strangling the trade of the New Eng- 
land colonies might have been writ- 
ten by Franklin. Even the weightiest 
discussions are so contrived as to give 
the impression of animated conversa- 
tion. The Review is still excellent 
reading, once the hindrances of early 
eighteenth century typography and 
diction are safely passed. To near the 
end of the last volume and come upon 
Defoe’s recurring intimations that 
the task of facing the storm is grow- 
ing too heavy brings a feeling of 
regret like that experienced when the 
reader starts the final chapter of a 
story in which the very human hero 
has had in him something of both 
god and satyr. 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


* * * 


Fieutinc Years. By Oswald Garri- 
son Villard. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1939. 543 pp. 
Ill. $3.75. 


OT many men have had their 
fingers in more pies than has 
Oswald Garrison Villard during the 
course of the last forty-odd years. 
One may be driven to pie-fingering 
out of mischievousness, or curiosity, 
or audacity, or because he has a con- 
science. Mr. Villard has a conscience, 
and it drives him to discover the qual- 
ity of the baker’s product and to 
expose the use of shoddy materials 
or adulterants. 
Mr. Villard’s conscience is such 
that, given an intellectual equipment 
of certain principles and ideals, it is 
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Satan’s Workhouse, where all the 
incumbent upon him to espouse those 
causes which meet the approval of 
his own standards and to attack 
those which are opposed. 

The autobiography of Mr. Villard 
is, then, largely an account of the 
wars that he has waged, an account 
made readable and significant both 
because of the courage and constancy 
of his warfare and because of the 
significance of the issues involved. 

A scorecard of the Villard battles 
shows that some have won, some 
lost, and some are still being waged. 
For instance: 

World peace, the biggest battle of 
all—still waging and the prognosis 
not too hopeful. 

Woman suffrage—won. 

Ousting of dollar diplomacy in 
Central and South America—pretty 
largely won, at least for the present. 

Social legislation — real progress, 
but the end is not yet. 

Race prejudice—serious reversals. 

Such a list might be extended to 
a hundred items. As Mr. Villard looks 
back at his battles, he has the feeling 
that they have been good fights, and 
his conscience is, as much as such an 
organ can be, clear. Near the end of 
his book, he quotes the following from 
Franklin K. Lane: “There is no way 
to make the fight excepting to believe 
the fight’s the thing—the one, only, 
greatest thing. (To deny this is to 
leave all in a welter and drift into 
purposeless cynicism—blackness.) To 
determine that this is the way, the 
truth and the light, is to get serenity. 
Then the winds may howl and the 
seas roll, but there can be no wreck.” 

“Fighting Years” contains inter- 
esting material on the policies and 
personnel of the New York Evening 


Post and the Nation during the 
years that Mr. Villard was associated 
with these publications. It does not, 
however, give a “history” of them. 

One might wish that more of the 
fire and imagination which Mr. Vil- 
lard has repeatedly contributed to his 
“causes” were reflected in the style 
with which he writes his book. The 
writing is quiet and, honestly, on the 
dullish side. Only in the last chapter 
does a backward glance over the long 
panorama of the preceding chapters 
seem to generate fervor and a corre- 
sponding heightening of the verbal 
values. 

Bair CONVERSE 

Iowa State College 


* * * 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN JOURNAL- 
1sM. By Iona Robertson Logie. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: Interna- 
tional Textbook Company. 1938. ix 
+ 308 pp. 


(Aa A study of 881 case histories” 

might have been the subtitle 
for this book, for Miss Logie’s con- 
clusions are drawn from that num- 
ber of women, at work in 1934-35 in 
forty-five states. 

Her aim is to serve would-be 
writers, teachers and counselors in 
high schools and colleges, makers of 
college curricula, vocational guidance 
specialists, “students of economics, 
sociology and education of women,” 
and employers. 

Specific questions answered are: 
What positions have salaried women 
writers filled and what combinations 
of jobs are expected of them? What 
initial and what maximum earnings 
can women expect on newspapers 
and magazines, in advertising, public- 
ity and promotion? What advice do 
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they give young women ambitious to 
enter their field and to schools and 
departments of journalism? What are 
the chances of combining successfully 
marriage and writing positions? What 
are the personal histories of conspicu- 
ously successful women? 

The book contains no startling 
revelations, yet, with its fresh data, 
makes a real contribution to the field. 

What Miss Logie labels as the 
“surprising effect of experience on 
earnings”—the fact that newspaper 
women in the 16-20 year experience 
group averaged $8 less than those in 
the 11-16 year group — probably 
wouldn’t surprise others of us. 

She found that the median of maxi- 
mum weekly salaries for 2-5 years’ 
experience was $29 for newspaper 
women, $33 for those doing adver- 
tising and publicity, and $35 for 
magazine writers. In the 6-10 year 
experience group the newspaper 
women forged into second place with 
$39; while the advertisihg-publicity 
women made $37.50; the magazine 
writers, $53. In the 11-15 year experi- 
ence group the newspaper women 
dropped back to third place with 
$51; the advertisers getting $54; and 
the magazine writers, $65. The news- 
paper women were the only ones who 
in the 16-20 year experience group 
lost ground. 

As to ways of landing jobs, 27 per 
cent of her 881 women did so as un- 
knowns making personal application; 
20 per cent as unknowns recom- 
mended by a college; and only 15 per 
cent through friends, family or busi- 
ness associates. (Please page Stanley 
Walker! Didn’t he say most women 
journalists get their start through 
pull?) 

The biographical quarter-section of 





the book and the chapter on prepara- 
tion for journalism provide a good 
touchstone for those who map out 
journalism curricula. 

Heten P. Hostetter 
Kansas State College 


* al e 
Tue Era or WonpverFuL NONSENSE. 
By Laurence Greene. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1939. 
290 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


T SHOULD be a big seller, this 
book that covers some of the sense 

and most of the wonderful nonsense 
of the era 1918-1933. 

Heavily leaning on newspaper and 
magazine stories, engagingly pat- 
terned with the author’s writing pur- 
posely reduced to a minimum, this 
sketchy thriller is a distinct addition 
to the literature of journalism. It is 
designed to show us again the seamy 
side, though there was a much more 
hopeful and worthy side of the period. 
But, though we may scorn or cogi- 
tate, deplore or implore, it helps clear 
our perspective of the present. 

The period set the pattern. The 
author chose the cloth for his own 
purpose. The book is based on 
twenty-five big stories highly charged 
with sensation. It is journalism bi- 
ography, history, psychopathology. 
It concerns money, sex, crime, heroes, 
villains, trials, crises—wonderful non- 
sense, and some sense, too. 

It’s a bright display of unattrac- 
tiveness. Armistice sounds the pitch 
note, followed by Sergeant York and 
the Boston police strike of 1919. In 
1920 Charles Ponzi, “bellwether 
King Midas” of the money-crazed 
decade, contrasts to the Unknown 
Soldier of 1921. In 1922 the motion 
pictures with Roscoe Arbuckle, Ru- 
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dolph Valentino and Elinor Glyn, 
and “Abie’s Irish Rose.” In 1928, the 
Ku Klux Klan. The Bobby Franks 
murder of 1924 is followed in 1925 
by the Scopes trial with its Darrow 
and Bryan, the story of Collins in 
the Kentucky cave, and Nome’s 
diphtheria. 

And Aimee Semple McPherson in 
1926, along with the Hall-Mills trial, 
“circus maximus,” “greatest circula- 
tion stunt of the decade,” and Queen 
Marie of Rumania. In 1927, Colonel 
Lindbergh. In 1928, Gene Tunney, 
Litt.D. The stock-market crash of 
1929, and Bobby Jones and Sinclair 
Lewis in 1930. 

Trials again in 1931, with Al 
Capone and Starr Faithfull. Clubs 
swung hard in 1932 in the hands of 
Babe Ruth and the bonus marchers. 
1933, “Hallelujah,” banks close and 
Hoover weeps. 

Greene’s fast-moving panorama is 
not to be compared with such books 
as Sullivan’s “Our Times,” or Ab- 
bot’s “Watching the World Go By.” 
This book has a special object. How 
often does the press manufacture “in- 
consequential bunk for the sake of 
very consequential profit”? How 
often does the public demand incon- 
sequential bunk? 

The light this book throws on 
these and many other social and pro- 
fessional questions should make it 
unusually valuable to the masses of 
newspaper readers, as well as to prac- 
titioners, students and teachers of 
journalism. 

Eumer J. Emia 
University of Florida 
* * * 
Das PFLICHTMASSIGE SAMMELN 


VON TAGESZEITUNGEN IN DEUTSCH- 
LAND. By Otto Kilger. Leipzig: 
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Otto Harrassowitz. 1988. viii + 
180 pp. RM 12. Pamphlet. 


HIS is an inquiry into methods 

for preserving files of all daily 
newspapers published in Germany. 
After establishing that newspapers 
are important subjects and source 
materials for research and that they 
represent an important part of pres- 
ent day literature, the author de- 
scribes the depositories for newspaper 
files which now exist in Germany and 
the means whereby a more system- 
atic collection of daily newspaper 
files can be achieved. Press laws 
established in various German states 
during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, which required in many in- 
stances that copies of all newspapers 
be turned over to the police or to 
state archives, turned out to be im- 
portant means for building up useful 
files. The author therefore suggests 
agreements and laws which would 
hereafter assure systematic delivery 
of copies representing each issue of 
daily newspapers to specified local, 
state and national libraries or other 
depositories. This plan would be 
supplemented by a careful search, 
preliminary to establishment of a 
comprehensive index, of all news- 
paper collections in the country, in- 
cluding those maintained by publish- 
ers, police, private and public libraries 
and archivists.—R.O.N. 


+ y * 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE AMERICAN 
Scene. By Robert Taft. New York: 


Macmillan Company. 1938. + 546 
pp. Ill. $10.00. 


ANY journalists will find much 
to interest them in this meaty 
volume depicting the development of 
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photography in America between 
1889 and 1889. 

Written for the general reader, 
there is much emphasis nevertheless 
upon the part that journalism has 
played since modern photography 
came into being just 100 years ago. 
Teachers of journalism history should 
be especially interested in this mate- 
rial. There should also be a use for 
much of this data in the growing 
number of newspaper photography 
classes. One of the best ways to teach 
an understanding of modern photo- 
graphic methods is to show how the 
intricacies of photography today de- 
veloped step by step from simple be- 
ginnings. Finally, copyreaders, edi- 
torial writers and columnists should 
find valuable background material. 
For Taft has not only unearthed an 
almost untouched vein of historical 
data, but he has included unpublished 
pictures that describe past events in 
a way that words could never do. 

In fact the most interesting thing 
about the book is the illustration. 
More than 300 pictures are included. 
The primitive photographs are excit- 
ing even to a layman. Facts referred 
to in text books are now paraded be- 
fore our eyes, sometimes for the first 
time. Here is the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg, not as the historian coldly 
describes it, but as it really appeared 
through the early morning miasma. 

Here are pictures of Indians, cow 
towns and frontiersmen taken by 
photographers who sometimes lost 
their lives in depicting a vanishing 
phase of our history. The book is a 
tribute to the courageous, infinitely 
patient pioneer camera man. 

That the subject matter is of less 
general interest should be no reflec- 
tion upon the author. If the pages at 








times read like a doctor’s thesis, how 
else could a subject like this be 
handled? This is a new field. The 
author must, of necessity, prove his 
contentions by documentary evi- 
dence. Others may accept these find- 
ings, but the discoverer of new fields 
must bear the brunt of verification. 
If this slows up the reading some- 
what, it does make the contribution 
all the more valuable. In this respect, 
Taft has done a fine piece of work. 

Because the first fifty years 

spanned all the essential develop- 
ments of modern photography, the 
author has contented himself with 
sticking pretty close to that period. 
Starting with the daguerreotype in 
1839, Taft traces various processes 
and improvements. Beautiful pictures 
were taken 100 years ago. With 
equipment inferior to the cheapest of 
present day box cameras, the Civil 
War photographers produced pic- 
tures that would do credit to modern 
war correspondents. 

One section depicts the building of 
the West in photographs. Other chap- 
ters describe the growth of pictorial, 
commercial and amateur photog- 
raphy. The author admits that the 
scope of his work can be augmented 
by the great store of photographs hid- 
den in attic trunks throughout the 
country. Perhaps the book will be an 
inspiration to others who can visual- 
ize the value of a pictorial history of 
the United States. 

By 1889, photography had reached 
its majority. Portable cameras, stan- 
dard film, fast lenses, accurate shut- 
ters, artificial lighting and the half- 
tone engraving—all the ingredients of 
modern news photography — were 
well established. 

Taft, a chemistry professor at the 





University of Kansas, has included a 
wealth of footnotes and documenta- 
tion. As a source book this treatise 
should have high ranking. 

Henry Lapp Smita 
University of Kansas 


* * * 


Pusiic ReLatTions For Bustness. 
By Milton Wright. New York: 
Whittlesey House. 1939. ix + 346 
pp. $3.00. 


OR business executives, direc- 
tors and all others whose respon- 
sibilities are concerned with any 
phase of public relations, this book 
should be very valuable. Few parts of 
it might strike such readers as defi- 
nitely new; advanced students of the 
subject might call it all “old stuff.” 
But a thorough understanding of the 
aims, scope and techniques of public 
relations work is still far from preva- 
lent and Mr. Wright’s discussion of 
the field gives clear, concrete answers 
to the questions what, why and how. 
In large part the presentation is by 
detailed examples and by numerous 
lengthy quotations from prominent 
exponents of public relations thinking 
and action. Some of the most vital 
passages are not the words of the 
author but those of specialists such as 
T. J. Ross and Paul W. Garrett and 
executives such as Colby M. Chester 
and Lewis H. Brown. This, however, 
is not to disparage the author; the 
same could be said of the gospels! 
The meat is there and the sources add 
significance to the content. 

The basic but often overlooked fact 
that good public relations begin at 
home is made convincingly clear. The 
chapter called “Telling the Public” is 
a fine summary of publicizing media, 
with practical hints on procedures. 
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That and the chapter on “Your Em- 
ployees as Allies” seem to this re- 
viewer the best in the book. But re- 
lations with consumers, stockholders, 
competitors and government all re- 
ceive ample attention. 

The opening chapter seems scarcely 
up to the standard of later pages. 
Current trends in business and public 
thinking are set forth not too clearly 
or consistently. On pages 18-19, Mr. 
Wright accuses the public of holding 
eleven fallacious beliefs; but by page 
33, recovering his optimism, he says 
... “the American people as a whole 
have, on questions concerning busi- 
ness, industry and government, opin- 
ions and attitudes that are conserva- 
tive, constructive, sound and sane.” 
The chapter closes with an excellent 
list of emerging principles, forming a 
case for the importance of his subject. 

There is a significant public rela- 
tions story of the transformation of 
public attitude toward the Rockefel- 
lers, as guided by the late Ivy Lee. 
Possibly too much credit goes to Mr. 
Lee and too little to the personal 
character of Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Aside from references to individual 
public relations specialists there is 
no discussion of the question as to 
whether outside consultants offer 
values (through perspective, relative 
independence and variety of experi- 
ence) not always obtainable from 
employed officers or subordinates. 
The actual or proper relation of an 
advertising agency to other phases of 
public relations is not discussed. 
There are detailed specifications for 
a publicity director but no observed 
hints as to where such men can be 
found. Some executives might gain 
the impression that reading the book 
qualifies them to guide their com- 
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pany’s public relations. 

Mr. Wright’s volume might be 
commended to publishers, editors 
and reporters who assume that pub- 
lic relations and press agentry are in- 
terchangeable terms. 

H. F. Strona 
Harold F. Strong Corporation 


. * * 


BROADCASTING AND THE Pustic. By 
the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 1938. 
220 pp. $1.50. 


HAPTER 10, consisting of 
twenty-two pages, describes 
“Religious Broadcasting,” and it is 
so good and so tantalizing that there 
is not enough of it. In this chapter, 
the collaborating researchers, prob- 
ably feeling more familiarly at home 
with their subject, turned themselves 
loose with distinctive and illuminat- 
ing freshness and pungency, but al- 
ways with good taste and scholarly 
backing of facts. It is a contribution 
easily worth by itself the price of the 
volume to anyone interested in broad- 
casting or public relations, no less 
than to those primarily concerned 
in a lay or professional manner with 
religion. 

One of the brobdingnagian net- 
works quit selling religious programs 
“because it was perfectly clear that 
if you did them effectively, you took 
in a lot of money.” A commercial 
organization furnishes suitable Sab- 
bath material to undertakers and 
cemeteries. The one form of censor- 
ship which some stations will admit 
is that the different groups must not 
talk about each other. Among the 
variety of denominational programs, 





having such seductive titles as “Free 
Calvary Gospel” and “The People’s 
Independent Church of Christ,” 
“Psychiana” is merely mentioned— 
the cult, with headquarters in the uni- 
versity town of Moscow, Idaho, that 
has so greatly prospered that in re- 
cent months it could afford a full 
page advertisement in the Sunday 
Oregonian of Portland. 

One program, putting all its stress 
on salvation to come, simply asks its 
listeners to “lift up your hands to- 
night as a sign that you have decided 
for Christ.” A report is quoted from 
Variety of a Southern church with 
such modernity of scripture as the 
following: “Young man, come down 
here, and next morning you won't 
need Alka Seltzer or an aspirin to 
straighten you up.” Also aerial pass- 
ing of the hat is not uncommon, one 
church asking for money to send its 
minister to Palestine. 

Of all the denominational broad- 
casters the Baptists come first, both 
in the number of stations used and 
the number of hours of program. In 
the number of stations the Catholics 
come second, and in hours of pro- 
gram third, Father Coughlin buy- 
ing half the commercial time used 
by Catholics last year. Stations held 
by churches and religious bodies have 
dwindled in number, but there were 
still fourteen left at the beginning of 
last year. 

The satirical flavor produced by 
segregation of these garnishing facts 
should not be taken as the predomi- 
nant and sustained flavor of the book, 
which is documented and as scholarly 
as an academic thesis, though writ- 
ten in short sentences and short 
words, without any effort at impres- 
siveness. It is restrained and never 
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ex cathedra in opinion. It doesn’t 
pass out eulogies or give anybody hell. 
It makes a point or states a case very 
simply and then goes on to another. 
If anything, it doesn’t linger enough, 
but moves too rapidly, with too much 
compression of data. 

While the other chapters are not 
up to the unusually excellent one on 
religion they build into a book that 
gives a true and comprehensive pic- 
ture of radio broadcasting and the 
public in America today. One want- 
ing a general small volume on the 
subject will not be disappointed in 
this meaty work done according to 
high standards of research. 

ALFRED Powers 
University of Oregon 
a * 


History or Rapto To 1926. By Glea- 
son L. Archer. New York: Ameri- 
can Historical Society Inc. 1938. ix 
+ 421 pp. IIl. $4.00. 


HILE this volume emphasizes 

the romance in the develop- 
ment of electrical communications, 
its contribution lies largely in efforts 
of the author to peg down certain 
incidents and dates in the history of 
radio telegraphy and broadcasting. 
Mr. Archer jogged the memories of 
pioneers who are still alive in an ef- 
fort to add their recollections to pre- 
vious accounts. He also had access to 
important letters and files of com- 
munication companies. 

Two previously published books, 
Harlow’s “Old Wires and New 
Waves” and Herring and Gross’ 
“Telecommunications,” cover much 
of the ground concerning early ex- 
periments with electricity, the com- 
ing of the telegraph and submarine 
cable, the invention of the telephone 
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and the development of wireless 
telegraphy and telephony which Mr. 
Archer again has explored. New 
slants in the story appear after the 
author takes up experiments with 
alternators, vacuum tubes and het- 
erodyne receiving systems. The work 
of Fessenden, Fleming, De Forest, 
Alexanderson, Sarnoff and others is 
critically examined. 

Particularly interesting is the de- 
scription of conferences among gov- 
ernment and electric company of- 
ficials which led to the creation of the 
Radio Corporation of America. The 
author straightens out important 
dates, and gives Commander S. C. 
Hooper proper credit owing him 
as a factor, together with Admiral 
W. H. G. Bullard and others, in the 
initiation of steps to save the Alex- 
anderson high-frequency alternator— 
and hence leadership in the radio 
world—for the United States. Owen 
D. Young figures rightfully as a very 
important actor in the international 
drama, although descriptions of Mr. 
Archer’s hero sometimes become very 
sugary. The cross-licensing and finan- 
cial agreements which got R.C.A. un- 
der way are vividly and clearly ex- 
plained. 

What follows is essentially a chron- 
ological discussion of the successive 
stages by which radio broadcasting 
entered the period of regulation, 
rivalry and network broadcasting. 
Here too the claims of various sta- 
tions to recognition as “firsts” are 
carefully studied and appraised. 

All told, the book is a blend of ro- 
manticism with pieces of effective re- 
search. Particularly praiseworthy is 
the attempt to straighten out con- 
troversial points during two decades 
of radio history. The author’s desire 
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to re-write political history is, how- 
ever, unfortunate and irrelevant. For 
example, Woodrow Wilson comes out 
a pitiful second in a personality con- 
test and intelligence test in which he 
is pitted against Owen D. Young. 
Harding and Coolidge peer out of a 
legendary mist to accept laurel 
wreaths which Mr. Archer tosses 
them during occasional side trips. 

Little or nothing is said of the use 
which the press made of radio com- 
munications, or the part which the 
successively developed agencies of 
communication played as factors in 
disseminating news or information. 
Perhaps attention to these points is 
being reserved for the second volume 
in which the author expects to bring 
the story up to date. 

Raps O. NAFziGer 

University of Minnesota 


* oe * 


Practica, Rapio Apvertisinc. By 
Herman S. Hettinger and Walter 
J. Neff. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1938. xii + 372 pp. $3.00. 


HE title is well chosen. Dr. Het- 

tinger and Mr. Neff are both ad- 
mirably qualified by experience to 
produce a handbook of current infor- 
mation relating to radio advertising, 
and they have brought together a 
notable quantity of factual material 
on the subject. Their method of 
treatment is essentially encyclopedic; 
with the help of the excellent index 
one can find in this book a clear, terse 
answer to almost any question relat- 
ing to the practice of radio advertis- 
ing. 

Whether these answers are always 
correct is another matter. The clarity 
and conciseness of statement result 
in a consistent dogmatism that leaves 





the experienced reader often uncon- 
vinced. The point of view is that of 
the classroom; the teacher knows 
and the student does not, and that 
is all there is to it. Most advertisers 
who have found radio the most un- 
predictable of media will wish they 
were as sure about any phase of the 
subject as Dr. Hettinger and Mr. 
Neff appear to be about every phase 
of it. Even so, the mass of informa- 
tion here brought together is exceed- 
ingly valuable for reference purposes; 
the facts are there, and the experi- 
enced radio advertiser will draw his 
own conclusions. 

For the beginner, the advertiser 
who has not yet ventured into broad- 
casting, the student who seeks a 
starting point for his inquiry, the 
book is far and away the best which 
has yet appeared. For all such readers 
its omission of all question-marks is 
a manifest advantage. It has the 
simple, satisfying finality of the dic- 
tionary. It tells everything that the 
beginner wants to know, from how to 
write a script about Confucius (page 
142) to the cost of fifteen minutes’ 
radio time at Corpus Christi (page 
332) . In general, all this information 
is given by specific reference to what 
has actually been done: we learn not 
simply that a certain type of radio 
advertising is effective, but that by 
its use for eighteen months the Blank 
Company “increased its net volume 
17.5 per cent at a cost of 1.9 per cent” 
(page 244). 

After reading the book, one won- 
ders why there is anything concern- 
ing radio advertising left to worry 
about. It all looks so simple. The ex- 
planation, of course, is that broad- 
casting appeals primarily to the emo- 
tions, and that human emotion mocks 
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precise definition. Each new radio 
program is a gamble, and not all the 
learning of Dr. Hettinger and Mr. 
Neff can show the way to assured 
success. Such learning can and does, 
however, provide a solid foundation 
of fact on which imagination can 
build a finished structure. 

In a field wherein personal tastes 
and prejudices still largely outweigh 
the scanty supply of demonstrated 
facts, such a book as this is a notable 
contribution to clear thinking. For 
the beginner it is an extraordinarily 
inclusive record of fifteen years of 
achievement; for the experienced 
radio advertiser it is a most useful 
handbook of current facts. And if it 
fails to penetrate the ultimate mys- 
teries of Charlie McCarthy, one 
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might as well expect Baedeker to 
teach the technique of Michael 
Angelo. 

H. A. Bettows 
General Mills 


* * * 


Epitinc THE SMALL Crry Daty. By 
Robert M. Neal. New York: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc. 1939. xii + 436 pp. 
Ill. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR NEAL has made 

two important contributions to 
literature on journalism. He has de- 
fined adequately the similarities and 
the differences in the philosophies 
that guide newspaper work in small 
communities and in metropolitan 
areas, and he has given the student 


Awarded a Pulitzer Prize for the most 


distinguished book of the year in the 


history of the United States! 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN MAGAZINES 
By Frank Lutuer Mort 


“Immensely valuable. . .. A mine of information on every- 
thing American under the sun, from sports, politics, business 
and religion to agriculture, education, finance and the arts 
and sciences.”"—RatpH THompson, in New York Times. 


“One of the most notable contributions to the history of 
journalism ever made.”—JouN BakELEss, in The Common- 


weal. 


Vol. 1 (1741-1850), $7.50 
Vol. 2 (1850-1865) , $5.00 
Vol. 3 (1865-1885) , $5.00 
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valuable pointers in human relations 
within the office. 

Skill in editing is as important to 
the small paper as to the large paper, 
he tells us, but that paper and its 
staff occupy a personal place in their 
community compared to the imper- 
sonal relation of the large paper to 
the big city. Developing this theme, 
he shows how important each de- 
partment of the paper is to the read- 
ers, stressing particularly the value 
of suburban and country news. He 
also emphasizes the importance of the 
obituary. These points he summarizes 
in explaining the competitive advan- 
tage the small paper has in its field 
against the metropolitan paper seek- 
ing to circulate there. Those of us 
who have served as executives of 
small papers understand and appre- 
ciate his points; the novice has had 
to learn them by experience. 

A copy reader on a large paper 
may do his work well without bother- 
ing about his relations with the re- 
porters, other editors and the com- 
posing room. But even on such a 
paper, the worker who understands 
how to get along with his associates 
is more valuable and more likely to 
advance than the man who is purely 
a technician. On the small paper. the 
human factor is most important. 

Professor Neal has done a number 
of other services. His discussions of 
flush left heads and modernism in 
makeup point out the errors in their 
use and properly raise points for de- 
bate. His chapters on departments 
are excellent. Perhaps he fails to give 
smaller newspapers full credit for the 
advance many of them have made in 
developing sports, society and busi- 
ness pages, but he sets forth sound 
principles. 


At first glance the book seems to 
be more specific in headline technique 
than in the technique of editing. Ex- 
perienced desk men know that copy 
reading is two-thirds editing and one- 
third headline writing. A careful 
study of the book will show that 
Professor Neal suggests this. 

Some teachers of copy editing may 
be disturbed by the lack of a 1-2-3 
presentation of the rules of construc- 
tion and of word usage, but the mate- 
rial is there; the presentation is left 
to the instructor. Professor Neal’s ex- 
planation of the various marks is one 
of the best that has been published, 
and his points on the philosophy and 
psychology of news judgment are 
valuable. His differentiation between 
editing and butchering is well done. 

The importance of habit in editing 
is suggested by Professor Neal. The 
experienced editor soon finds that 
the mechanics of style and of con- 


struction become automatic with 


him and that he devotes his primary 
attention to errors of fact and of 
presentation. 

One who has been an editor for 
many years tends to read a book of 
this type with a pencil in hand—at 
least a mental pencil. This writer 
wishes that Professor Neal might 
have been as meticulous in his use of 
words in a number of places as slot 
men demand their associates be in 
editing newspaper copy. 

Joun E. Stempen 
Indiana University 


* * * 


Eprror at Work. By Julie Eides- 
heim. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc. 1989. xi + 286 pp. $2.00. 


ISS EIDESHEIM is a free lance 
editor in New York who pre- 
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pares book manuscripts for publica- 
tion. Her book is a capable discussion 
of how she does her job, and it makes 
good reading not only for editors, but 
for writers. 

There are editors and editors; Miss 


Eidesheim is a special kind of editor. 
She handles only book manuscripts, 
weeding out errors, misspellings, 
anachronisms, peculiarities of punc- 
tnuation and subtle inconsistencies of 
style. She has a set of reference books 
that would do credit to a library, a 
vast knowledge of the vagaries of 
snelling, word meaning and punctua- 
tion, and a sensitivity that enables 
her to catch an author’s style of writ- 
ing and not violate it. 

“Editor at Work” brings svstem 
and order to manuscript editing. It 
hegins with a discussion of the tools 
an editor needs, and properly lists the 
mind as the most important tool. 
More than one magazine editor has 
found himself reading a manuscript 
and becoming absorbed in the sense 
of it. with the result that he has 
blithely skipned over misspellings and 
misnunctuations. Or he has been alert 
to these details and has failed to note 
that the author has placed the port of 
Panama on the Gulf of Mexico. Edit- 
ing requires a combination of concen- 
tration and alertness that will exhaust 
the most rugged. 

Her chapter on “Tools” also dis- 
cusses the merits of dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, atlases, concordances, 
hooks of quotations, and other ref- 
erence works. 

From “Tools” she goes on to “Li- 
brary Research,” with some first-rate 
suggestions on how to steer your way 
through the immense amount of 
stored knowledge to the verification 
of an elusive fact. One of her manu- 
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scripts mentioned that the hero wore 
peg trousers. Naturally she didn’t 
want him to be wearing peg trousers 
if they weren’t in style during the 
period of the book, and she finally 
asked a library attendant for help. 
He suggested that she try the Sears 
Roebuck catalogue for that year, and 
it worked. 

In its chapters on “Technique of 
Editing,” Construction and Punctua- 
tion,” “Spelling and Word Forms” 
and “Capitalization,” her book be- 
comes an excellent text for the writer. 
I recommend those chapters to the 
young writer who affects the inverted 
sentence (see Time) and such words 
as “very,” “minute” and “moment.” 
When you come to think of it, “He 
paused a moment before the store 
window” is no better than “He 
paused before the store window.” 
Words like “moment” are drugs. 
They become bad habits. 

These chapters record the modern 
trend toward fewer capitalized words, 
fewer hyphenations and the decreased 
use of italics for foreign words and 
phrases. Book publishers are espe- 
cially alert to this trend, because capi- 
tal letters, hyphens and italics spoil 
the appearance of the page. 

The American Boy office has never 
been able to formulate a satisfactory 
set of rules governing the handling of 
numbers. It is all very well to say 
that, when a number appears in dia- 
log, spell it out; but suppose a young 
engineer is telling someone that a bar 
of steel is 169.53 inches long. Should 
he say, “The bar is one hundred 
sixty-nine and fifty-three hundredths 
inches long”? The magazine finally 
decided to consider each manuscript 
a separate problem. Apparently Miss 
Eidesheim has reached the same con- 
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clusion. She follows rules as far as she 
can, but where they interfere with 
ease of reading she modifies them. 

Her most important contribution, 
I think, has to do with the necessity 
for flexibility in the editor’s makeup. 
The good editor cannot have ironclad 
notions of what constitutes good writ- 
ing. He must be able to appreciate a 
variety of styles. In his service to 
either a book publisher or magazine 
he will be asked to handle the author 
who writes in rounded, long sen- 
tences. The next week he will be edit- 
ing a manuscript written in simple, 
informal sentences, with an easy, 
quirky humor. The week after that, a 
brisk, high-geared manuscript. If he’s 
a good editor he’ll be able to attune 
himself to these various styles of writ- 
ing, so that his corrections and addi- 
tions won’t conflict with the author’s 
style. The editor must be a sensitive 
artist, able to appreciate all the arias, 
anthems and popular songs that come 
from the typewriter. 

I judge that Miss Eidesheim is that 
kind of an editor. Her book indi- 
cates it. 

FRANKLIN M. Recx 
The American Boy 


* * s 


I Rinc Doorsetzs. By Russell Bird- 
well. New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 1939. 235 pp. $2.50. 


ERIODICALLY, declares Mr. 

Birdwell, nearly every reporter 
decides to write himself into literature 
by way of breathless fiction. Few re- 
porters complete Opus One, he adds. 
Mr. Birdwell is by his own testimony, 
therefore, almost unique. He did haul 
bis mouldering script from some bot- 
tom drawer. Alas, he should have left 
it there. The frustrative melancholy 


of still-born literature is acute as all 
of us know, but inculcated offspring 
too frequently have physiological de- 
ficiencies which make for even greater 
unhappiness. 

Mr. Birdwell aligns himself with 
the “old school” of reporting and 
seems to regard modern leg men as 
dilettantes from the silk stocking sec- 
tors. He represses manfully his sor- 
row at the changing order. He curses 
newspaper salaries rheumishly. He 
points out that a certain financial 
windfall meant that baby’s tonsils 
could now be removed. You'll find 
other “expense account” clichés there, 
too. 

The volume carries an introduction 
by Gene Fowler who testifies to Mr. 
Birdwell’s ability. An okay from Gene 
Fowler is enough for us: We'll set one 
up for his friend any day. Besides Mr. 
Birdwell was a top-flight newsman in 
his day. It just so happens, neigh- 
bors, that “I Ring Doorbells” rings 
nothing. 

The book is not completely bad. 
The chapter on Lindbergh is graphic, 
exciting, magnificent. That segment 
indicates Birdwell’s potential compe- 
tency. The pages devoted to Phil 
Payne of the Daily Mirror are also 
good. You can ignore the rest of the 
book with profit. 

What will concern you most after 
you finish the volume is the question: 
Why did he write it? That will be 
difficult to answer. Birdwell, who cov- 
ered Ruth Snyder, the Weyerhauser 
and Robles kidnapings and other big 
stories, doesn’t write about them. He 
is, however, inordinately proud of a 
staged war-bride marriage which, de- 
spite its cash register value, was just 


good sob-slush. Why write of that 


_ STUDENTS EARN ‘3800 


Using methods described in this text, Professor Pat- 
terson’s students last year sold their class assignments 


to Ken, Hygeia, Physical Culture, and other leading 
magazines for a total of $3,800. 


Writing and Selling 
Special Feature Articles 





By HELEN M. PATTERSON 


Assistant Professor of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION by GRANT M. HYDE 
Director of the School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


CONTENTS 
Introduction by GRANT M. HYDE 
PART I 


@ Feature Writing as Avocation or 
Career 


@ Finding Ideas and Material 
@ Interview Articles (with specimens) 
@ Utility Articles (with specimens) 


@ The Personal Experience Story 
(with specimens) 


@ Confession Articles (with speci- 
mens) 


@ Personality Sketches (with specl- 
mens) 


@ Narrative Articles (with specimens) 
@ Slanting Articles to Publications 

@ Planning and Outlining the Article 
@ Writing the Article 

@ Composing the Titte 

@ Revising the Manuscript 

@ Preparation of the Manuscript 

@ Illustrating the Feature Article 

@ Legal Rights of Manuscripts 

@ The Free Lance Writer’s Library 


@ Opportunities to Sell Feature Ar- 
ticles 


PART II 


@ 27 published articles by beginners 
showing what other novices have 
accomplished. 


Beginners will learn from this tested text 
how to find ideas, gather material, out- 
line, use illustrations, write and market 
all types of magazine and newspaper 
articles. The student is taught to analyze 
publications to determine what their 
editors want and to slant his writings 
for predetermined outlets. A PUBLICA- 
TION ANALYSIS at the end of each 


chapter aids him in acquiring market 
knowledge. 


They Earn While The: Learn 


While taking the course based on this 
text, Professor Patterson’s students sold 
128 features, written as class assign- 
ments. Total sales during the school year 
exceeded $3,800 and included such pub- 
lications as Ken, American Home. Pop- 
ular Mechanics, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Christian Science Monitor, Detroit 
News, Milwaukee Journal, Capper’s 
Farmer and the Boston Transcript. Many 
of these articles are reprinted in the book. 
They may serve as inspiration to the 


novice by showing what other beginners 
have accomplished. 
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when his career was so gloriously 
eventful? 

He drags in waterfront language 
with the timidity of a Percy Marks 
re-doing “The Plastic Age.” James 
Joyce and Chaucer are more specific, 
more complete . . . and less offensive. 
Throughout the volume Birdwell 
gives off mighty shudders at the 
thought of Hollywood press agents— 
is now one himself. Can it be that he 
still regards press agentry (or pub- 
licity) as an unworthy craft? 


If Russell Birdwell told his friends 
that he was writing a book—as so 
many of us foolishly do—and felt 
duty bound to produce one because 
of his fear of behind-the-back com- 
ments when none was forthcoming, 
then let’s skip the whole thing. But if 
he was really serious, then we sug- 
gest that he take the Lindbergh chap- 
ter, multiply by 16—and await the 
cheers. 

Max R. GrossMaN 
Boston University 





The Foreign Press 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Canada 


URING almost every election 

campaign in the Dominion, 
newspapers will accept and print the 
appeals of candidates in the form of 
paid advertising, while attacking the 
candidates in the editorial columns 
of the editions in which these adver- 
tisements appear. 

It is so common a practice as to be 
taken for granted by most candidates 
for office. Conservatives advertising 
in Liberal newspapers, Liberals, So- 
cialists, Communists, Social Credit- 
ers advertising in Conservative news- 
papers, generally know that their 
advertisements do not insure them 
against attack. The legal right of 
newspapers to continue this practice 
has now been established in the civil 
courts. Last April, the Sudbury 
(Ont.) Star was awarded judgment 
in full with costs in an action for 
payment of an advertisement 
brought against a candidate in the 
last municipal election at Sudbury. 

The newspaper sought $45 from 
one of the city’s aldermen. Two 
other aldermen participated as vol- 
untary defendants. All three claimed 
the advertisement, for which they 
had refused payment, had been nulli- 
fied by editorial comment in the 
newspaper. They argued that the 
advertisement was privileged to the 
extent that the paper had no right 
to comment upon it in the same edi- 
tion in which it appeared. 
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The newspaper urged that all ad- 
vertising copy was subject to edi- 
torial supervision and that the priv- 
ilege and liberty of the press to com- 
ment upon matters of public interest 
could not be balked by the expedi- 
ency of inserting a paid advertise- 
ment. This, the plaintiff said, would 
muzzle the press by political candi- 
dates anticipating adverse comment 
by a newspaper and meeting the situ- 
ation through insertion of advertise- 
ments. ; 

The presiding judge held the news- 
paper had fulfilled its contract to 
publish the advertisement in ques- 
tion. Beyond that, the dispute was 
considered a matter of newspaper 


policy or ethics, not a question of 
law. 


No News Sponsorship 


Differences between the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and C. 
George McCullagh, publisher of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, in connec- 
tion with the refusal of the corpora- 
tion to allow McCullagh time on its 
network, have been settled amic- 
ably, according to a joint statement 
issued in April by McCullagh and 
L. W. Brockington, chairman of the 
corporation. Bases of the settlement 
are not set out in the statement. The 
dispute itself was reviewed in the 
March issue of the JourNALIsM 
QUARTERLY. 
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Conclusion of a new agreement 
between the corporation and the 
Canadian Press relating to the broad- 
casting of news was announced in 
March. The Canadian Press under- 
took to place its entire news service 
at the hands of the corporation, 
which is government-owned, and to 
provide therefrom, locally, region- 
ally and nationally, news bulletins as 
requested by the corporation. 

In return, the corporation agreed 
to broadcast no commercially-spon- 
sored news over its stations. 

Several weeks after the new agree- 
ment was announced, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation refused 
an application for network time for 
a series of sponsored broadcasts by 
H. V. Kaltenborn, United States 
commentator. The agreement also 
had the effect of removing from CBL, 
the corporation’s outlet at Toronto, 
the broadcasts of Lowell Thomas, 
at the expiration of his sponsor’s 
contract. 


Ban Issue of Ken 

A ban on the magazine Ken was 
imposed during April by the federal 
government. The action arose out of 
a bit of art work published by the 
magazine which depicted King 
George VI as a major attraction at 
the New York World’s Fair. Mild 
protest against the ban was ex- 
pressed in some quarters, notably in 
the Winnipeg Free Press. 

Only one month earlier, Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King told the 
House of Commons he would not 
like to undertake control of the press 
in Canada. The question had been 
raised in Parliament when the Hon. 
Dr. Robert Manion, Conservative 
leader, proposed that the editor of 
the Ottawa Citizen be summoned be- 


fore the bar of the House to sub- 

stantiate editorial accusations 

against the Liberal and Conservative 

parties in regard to campaign funds. 
The prime minister said: 


If I begin to raise questions of priv- 
ilege with respect to statements I see 
in the different newspapers, or in some 
of the newspapers of this country from 
day to day, T coats be on my feet 
every afternoon pointing out where, 
in editorial columns and in news col- 
umns, there are statements which are 
absolutely untrue, the government’s 
position misrepresented and the posi- 
tion of other honorable members mis- 


represented. . . . But so far as trying 
to keep the press under control is 
concerned. . . . I am afraid that is a 


job which I would not like to under- 
take. 


Election of Officers 


The Canadian Daily Newspapers’ 
Association and the Canadian Press 
held their annual meetings in Tor- 
onto early in May. William Wallace, 
of the Toronto Star, was elected 
president of the Newspapers’ Asso- 
ciation. Emile Jean of Le Nowvell- 
iste, Three Rivers, Que., was named 
vice president, and W. J. J. Butler, 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
treasurer. Henri Gagnon, of Le So- 
leil, Quebec City, was made honorary 
president of the Canadian Press, and 
W. Rupert Davies, of the Kingston 
Whig-Standard, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected to the 
Canadian Press were Victor Sifton, 
Winnipeg Free Press, first vice presi- 
dent; H. P. Robinson, Saint John 
Telegraph-Journal and Times-Globe, 
second vice president; C. A. Day, 
treasurer. 


Foreign News Dominant 
During the past quarter, the 

European crisis and the impending 

royal visit have commanded the 
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major attention of Canadian news- 
papers. In general, the press of 
Canada urged a firm stand upon the 
British government against all fur- 
ther acts of aggression in Europe, 
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and hammered away at the need for 
greater preparedness on Canada’s 
part in the matter of defense. 
Ben MALKIN, 
Winnipeg Free Press 


France 


HE Daladier government, now 

operating under virtual dictator- 
ial powers granted by the Parlia- 
ment, published two decree laws on 
April 25 which are designed to put 
an end—at least for this period of 
tension—to the incitements of the 
extremist Paris press. 

The first decree hits at the prac- 
tice of inciting racial or religious 
hatreds within France, by amend- 
ment of the basic law on the lib- 
erty of the press, passed in 1881. In- 
juries to individuals by publication 
of matter coming under this heading 
will be punished by five days to six 
months in prison and a fine which 
may run from $1 to $75. Attacks on 
groups of individuals because of race 
or religion may bring penalties rang- 
ing from one month to one year in 
jail and fines from $15 to $350. 

To date neither law has been ap- 
plied, but Frenchmen and foreign- 
ers alike are watching l’Action Fran- 
¢aise, world-famous Jew-baiting and 
red-baiting daily of the Royalists, 
filled with the brilliant but torrid 
writings of Maurras and Daudet. 
Several newly-hatched fly sheets 
such as Je Suis Partout which rant 
against the Jews (particularly the 
German refugees) will probably be 
seized at once. 

Observers have long predicted that 
the Daladier government would 
crack down upon the Communist 
party and its organ l’Humanité. This 


daily attacks no one by reason of race 
or religion, but may suffer penalties 
under the second of the two laws. 

This law authorizes punishment of 
anybody or any group receiving 
money from abroad for propaganda 
purposes and if the government can 
prove that the communist newspa- 
per takes subsidies from Soviet Rus- 
sia it may act. Whether it will 
investigate the money sources of the 
pro-fascist newspapers, such as le 
Matin and le Jour-Echo de Paris and 
the organs of de la Rocque, the Cross 
of Fire man, and Doriot, fascistic 
mayor of St. Denis, remains to be 
seen. 

Punishment under this decree can 
run from six months to five years 
and from $35 to $350. The govern- 
ment is empowered to seize “all the 
means which served to commit the 
infraction,” which probably will 
mean the property of the offending 
newspaper. 

The signing of these unusual— 
for easy going France—decrees fol- 
lowed by one day the order for the 
supression of three pro-German semi- 
political “cultural” groups and their 
publications in Alsace-Lorraine. 

There is a strong movement not 
only for the supression of pro-Ger- 
man organs in these reclaimed prov- 
inces, but for the rapid speeding up 
of French propaganda, by radio, 
press and books, in Alsace-Lorraine, 
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a movement that Paris-Soir is firmly 
supporting. 

“The French press is a venal press” 
has long been a stock expression 
among the world’s journalists. As 
l’Intransigeant editorially says, 
“There is serious cleaning-out to be 
done, and it must be done at once 
and with vigor.” 

Meanwhile American correspond- 
ents in Paris are getting more and 
more criticism from French officials 
on their stories and a form of censor- 
ship which works chiefly by “per- 
suasion” is creeping in steadily. 


Radio Censorship Lifted 

In a period of censorship, one re- 
striction has been eliminated. M. 
Daladier has removed all censorship 
on radio broadcasts to the United 
States. High policy dictated this con- 
cession. These scripts, no matter on 
what topic, were always examined by 
a foreign office functionary—a fact 
possible because the government 
owns the radio outlets. M. Daladier, 
however, “forgot” to tell the foreign 
office about the new rule for some 
time, so a number of broadcasts 
were “illegally” censored. Broadcast- 
ers have complete freedom only in 
England and France now. Even 
countries like Belgium and Holland 
have severe restrictions. 

So far the “government informa- 
tion center” which the Daladier de- 
cree laws foresaw has not been 
established. It is the minister of 
justice, Paul Marchandeau, who is 
charged with the delicate task of 
working out details of the decrees 
regarding the press. He is director 
of a large newspaper himself and is 
trusted as a fair and honest admin- 
istrator. Journalists are not worry- 
ing too much. 
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There is agitation in the chamber 
for a Minister of Propaganda. It is 
not very likely this side of war, how- . 
ever. As for war-time measures— 
even the hotel room where the cen- 
sorship will operate has been decided 
upon. 


Watchful Waiting 


In mid-April most of the Paris 
press seemed to be following the 
“watchful waiting” policy of the 
Daladier government. English edi- 
torialists continued to exhibit hot 
moral indignation over the Albanian 
assault; the French, who feel they 
cannot afford this luxurious senti- 
ment, concentrated on the strategical 
and political implications of the rape. 
Here and there a writer said the 
assault on Albania proved that Dal- 
adier’s firmness toward Italian “nat- 
ural aspirations” forced Mussolini 
to turn towards the easier victim, 
but few Frenchmen felt nourished 
on this crumb. 

Generally the French tend to place 
responsibility for the predicament 
of the democracies on the Chamber- 
lain government. This perhaps has 
saved the head of M. Bonnet, whose 
alleged secret dabbling in his own 
appeasement measures has stimulat- 
ed an enormous growth of legends. 
The note of bitterness about Cham- 
berlain is deepening, but French 
hands are tied. 

New decree laws forbid publica- 
tion of military news, so the exten- 
sive calling up of troops (today it is 
near the 1,000,000 mark) is very 
quiet. Men are being called by per- 
sonal letter and telegram and by 
messenger and not by placards upon 
the mairies, as before. There are no 
headlines about civilian precautions 
at all, such as were common in Sep- 
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tember. The atmosphere is at once 
calmer and more deadly. 

It is almost amusing to see how 
Rightist papers buried the announce- 
ment—from Berlin—that General 
Franco had signed the Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact. One would imagine the 
confusion of these journals to be 
fairly complete now, but still we see 
the spectacle of le Matin and le Jour 
among others vehemently insisting 
that Soviet Russia be refused per- 
mission to help France, which is now 
in mortal danger. So reports of for- 
eign subsidization in the French 
press naturally grow. Even Mr. Gar- 
vin of the Sunday Observer in Lon- 
don has reversed his ground on this 
issue and now praises Russia to the 
skies. 


Hitler Speech Played Down 

The Reichstag speech of Chan- 
cellor Hitler on April 28 resulted in 
a “play” in the Paris evening papers 
of that day which immediately 
aroused curiosity. Each paper had a 
two-column headline on the speech 
—but no more. This conservative 
handling, as well as its uniformity, 
brought inquiries which revealed 
that the French government had 
urgently requested the press to “play 
down” the oration and grant it no 
more than the two-column headline. 
The headlines themselves were cal- 
culated to discourage excitement. 
The radical anti-Nazi Ce Soir an- 
nounced: “Hitler Spoke at Noon.” 
The wide radio diffusion of the 
speech, in France, was cancelled at 
the last moment, also. 


Applaud Roosevelt 

President Roosevelt’s supposed 
statement that America’s frontiers 
are in France raised a gust of enthu- 
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siasm in the press here at the time, 
and the subsequent denial did not 
too much abash the French, who 
concluded that the spirit was there 
if the words were not. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s backing of the Washington 
Post editorial on American solidarity 
with England and France did not 
produce much echo in Paris—pos- 
sibly because of the rather back- 
handed method used. There appears 
to be a general realization that 
threats or warnings from Washing- 
ton can have little effect on the im- 
mediate plans of the dictators, that 
affairs have run beyond that stage. 
After the sensational story on the 
“American frontier” statement, [’In- 
transigeant, the large afternoon pa- 
per, said flatly that “the London- 
Paris axis now extends to New 
York,” and added that the whole 
situation had altered in favor of the 
democracies. 

But then came the engulfing of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Albania, and 
on April 8 the same paper comment- 
ed: “All moral condemnation of the 
aggressors leaves them perfectly in- 
different.” Referring directly to 
America, the writer adds: “The mo- 
ment has come. . . not to be preach- 
ers of Right and Justice, but their 
soldiers.” It seems clear that so many 
persons in France and England have 
come to think in terms of three great 
democracies opposing the dictators, 
as a result of the President’s various 
pronouncements, that should the 
United States, at the critical moment, 
go completely neutral, bitterness and 
resentment against her will flare up 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

The daily output of American cor- 
respondents in Paris will make an 
interesting study. Most of them, it 
can safely be said, are disgusted with 
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the Chamberlain-Bonnet _ policies. 
What effect upon American isolation- 
ism the reflection of this disgust will 
have may prove to be very impor- 
tant. 


Reprimand Backfires 


It will be a long time before the 
Quai d’Orsay’s startling denunciation 
of Mme. Genevieve Tabouis, foreign 
affairs expert for the liberal ’Oeuvre, 
will be forgotten. She had written on 
February 12, in an “inside story” 
about an interview between Ribben- 
trop and Ambassador Coulandre, 
that heavy mobilization, presaging 
a bold stroke, would be organized by 
Hitler early in March. That evening, 
through the official Havas Agency, 
M. Bonnet, calling the writer by 
name (an unheard of step) said, 
“Authorized circles categorically 
deny this alarming news, which, like 
most of the revelations by the same 
author, exists in the domain of the 
imagination, rather than in that of 
serious journalism, and which cor- 
responds in no manner to the official 
information coming to Paris.” This 
statement was distributed to all 
French newspapers. 

Mme. Tabouis made a dignified 
reply, asking her readers to judge 
by her record. She is said to have 
threatened to sue Havas and to have 
collected a large sum in settlement, 
but she denies this. The National 
Syndicate of Journalists protested 
the “injurious terms” of the Quai 
d’Orsay denial. 

On March 15 Hitler took over 
Czecho-Slovakia completely. 

History would like to know if M. 
Bonnet’s anger arose from his knowl- 
edge that Mme. Tabouis’ news was 
true; or whether the French foreign 
office was ignorant of German prep- 
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arations; or whether M. Bonnet 
disbelieved the warning signs. French 
and British thought-processes before 
this Nazi coup are quite obscured 
from analysis. The British ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, according to several 
reports which tally, denied to his 
government that any such coup was 
planned, just before it occurred. 

But Mme. Tabouis’ news came 
out on February 15, and she private- 
ly admits that the information which 
M. Bonnet so abusively denied, came 
from none other than Sir Robert 
Vansittart! 


New Picture Magazine 
In years France has not seen such 
an astonishing success as that of the 
picture magazine Match which bor- 
rows its technique from America 
(Lifa magazine) and its very title 
from the English language. Last July 
the circulation was 80,000. Today it 
is 1,000,000. Match is owned by 
Paris-Soir. 
Eric SEVAREID, 
Paris 


Suit Involves Plagiarism 

An interesting suit arising out of 
plagiarism by a contributor to a 
newspaper is reported by Marthe 
Depitre, in the department “Chron- 
ique de jurisprudence” in Cahiers de 
la Presse, 21:111. Jan.-March, 1939. 
The question before the court of the 
Seine concerned the responsibility 
of the publisher. 

A contributor had submitted a 
narrative to Gringoire as an original 
story. The narrative was discovered, 
after its publication, to be a con- 
densed version of a 229-page book. 
The court found the contributor 
guilty without difficulty. 

“But the question,” quoting from 
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Depitre, “of the responsibility of the 
newspaper is a more delicate one. 
Has it committed an offense in allow- 
ing an article to be published which 
is obviously a plagiarism? The court 
of the Seine in its decision did not 
admit the offense, ‘considering the 
size of the newspaper and the numer- 
ous stories and articles which are 
presented in each edition’.” 

The same court, however, decided 
another case a few days earlier, in 
which the publisher of a book was 
found. guilty of plagiarism because, 
to quote the court, “before publish- 
ing such a book, it was his duty to 
determine whether the author had 
abused the right of quotation . . .” 

The newspaper Gringoire was, 
however, condemned by the court 
for refusing to publish a letter by the 
original author stating the facts. The 
court pointed out that the publisher 
of the newspaper at that time could 
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no longer claim ignorance of the facts. 


Charges Bribery 


The assertion that the German 
government spent more than $10,- 
000,000 bribing the French press be- 
tween March and September, 1938, 
was made by M. de Kerillis, editor 
of l’Epoque and a prominent right- 
wing deputy. His authority, he said, 
was American Ambassador Bullitt in 
a report made to Washington. The 
charge was supported by General 
Faucher, until recently head of the 
French military mission in Prague. 


Anti-Semitic Monthly 
An anti-Semitic illustrated month- 
ly called Pas difficule! appeared in 


Paris in February. Editor, Victor 
Lefranc. 


Reve. R. Bartow, 
University of Illinois 


Germany 


ELATIONS between the 

German government and the 
foreign press have so completely 
changed for the better within the last 
six months that the corps is fairly 
holding its breath out of fear that a 
wicked incident will come along and 
knock down the convenient house 
which some anonymous enterprising 
soul built. A new set-up is now in its 
sixth month of trial and press offi- 
cials appear to be as satisfied as are 
the astonished correspondents who 
make use of the scheme. 

The Third Reich has been known 
to create a lot of novel things, but 
there is absolutely nothing original 
about the plan to startle newspaper 
men from free press lands, Nothing 


like it, however, exists in Rome nor 
—need it be mentioned?—in Mos- 
cow. 

It is nothing more than a twice- 
daily press conference handled by 
men who have direct access to Der 
Fuehrer himself — men who wear 
party buttons and are steeped in 
National-Socialist ideas so they do 
not have to fear for their jobs or 
necks. They can speak freely. A 
punctual poon conference is held for 
agencies only; another gathers at 
4:45 p. m., for everyone who cares 
to look in. These assemble in the 
propaganda ministry on the Wil- 
helmplatz. 

There is another new wrinkle: it 


is that Dr. Joseph Goebbels no 
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longer has anything to say about 
the foreign press. Some enlightened 
person “sold” Chancellor Hitler the 
idea that he ought to pay more at- 
tention to the foreign press. I was 
not present when the proposal was 
made, but my guess is that there 
was no altruism in the suggestion; 
but neither is there any altruism, for 
example, in a Whitehall conference. 

The result was that Hitler as- 
signed his personal press chief, Dr. 
Otto Dietrich, to take charge of the 
foreigners. Dr. Dietrich, a small man 
with a ready smile, is also press chief 
of the Nazi party. He was given the 
added title of state secretary and 
shoved on his way. Dr. Dietrich 
chose Professor Karl Boemer, who 
knows the United States, to be his 
contact man and Boemer in turn 
assembled a staff from the propa- 
ganda ministry where he has his 
offices. But Dietrich’s section is in- 
dependent of the ministry. 

All this happened last November 
at about the time that Dr. Goebbels 
was being heavily panned abroad for 
certain reasons. The big advantage 
is that Dr. Dietrich travels with 
Hitler everywhere, as does Heinrich 
Hoffmann, the photographer who has 
a monopoly. Dr. Dietrich is, in fact, 
Hitler’s mouthpiece. Professor 
Boemer has direct contact with 
Dr. Dietrich regardless of whether 
the Fuehrer is in Berlin, Munich or 
Berchtesgaden. So that it is now 
possible to get something with a 
semblance of authority within a rea- 
sonable length of time, instead of 
the terribly monotonous “hier ist 
nichts bekannt” that the propaganda 
ministry dished out in stereotyped 
form for five dreary (as far as the 
foreign press was concerned) years. 

There is another element worth 
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mentioning. Formerly, foreign cor- 
respondents were treated as the scum 
of the earth, were persistently pur- 
sued in the press, sometimes by 
name, but usually en bloc. The result 
was a most disagreeable strain and 
the inevitable intensified search for 
news in back alleys. 

Since last November, however, the 
method has changed. There is a more 
friendly spirit and a complete ab- 
sence of those broadsides. In fact, 
there is a conscious effort to under- 
stand the technical difficulties of 
news gathering and to lighten the 
task. In parenthesis, it might be said 
that no newspaper man can know 
how difficult news gathering can be 
until he has tried it in a dictatorship. 
Some details or sufficient hints are 
revealed in the agency conference 
in advance of events (but not mili- 
tary events!) for the information of 
the correspondents. That alone is 
tremendous for Germany. 

For the first time in Nazi history, 
English, French and Italian trans- 
lations of a Hitler speech were pro- 
vided for the Chancellor’s speech 
before the Reichstag on January 30. 
This was repeated when he again 
spoke in the Reichstag on April 28. 
Anyone who has had to go through 
the nightmare of translating an en- 
tire speech by Der Fuehrer and 
pushing it hot on to the wires can 
appreciate what a blessing those two 
translations were. The Fuehrer does 
not employ the short, clipped sen- 
tences and twenty-minute speeches 
that his colleague at the other end 
of the Axis does! 

All this amounts to a veritable 
revolution and is indeed one of those 
“noble experiments” which we all 
hope will not end by repeal. 

The fresh air that has been blow- 
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ing through the corridors of the 
propaganda ministry could not help 
but be felt across the Wilhelmstrasse 
in the foreign office. There, too, the 
spirit has changed and correspond- 
ents are received with better grace. 
Behind much of this has been For- 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop’s personal press attaché, Dr. 
Schmidt. Schmidt is to Ribbentrop 
what Dietrich is to Hitler. He is not 
a career man, so he has none of the 
inhibitions that sometimes tantalize 
diplomats who try to handle the 
press. — 

Some say that the German ambas- 
sador in Washington, Dr. Hans 
Dieckhoff, had something to do with 
the new order. Perhaps. There is a 
fundamental reason, however. It is 
that the Nazi regime within the past 
year has passed from fear to 
strength, from defense to offense; its 
leadership is sure of itself and of 
Germany’s power. That makes a 
great psychological difference. 

It should not be implied that there 
are no more campaigns against the 
foreign press nor that Berlin foreign 
correspondents are being spoon-fed. 
Attacks on the press abroad never 
die out and when Hitler made a re- 
cent speech in Wilhelmshaven there 
not only was no text but it was not 
even carried over the radio. So if one 
had not taken the precaution to go 
up there, one was sunk. The point 
of the barrel in the press attacks now 
is aimed at newspapers and news- 
paper men abroad, not at correspond- 
ents in Germany. 

In this respect, the old cry of the 
“International Jewish Press” telling 
lies about the Third Reich is as alive 
as ever. The United States of late 
has been the butt of a great deal. 
On the day this article was written, 
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the Lokal Anzeiger announced a 
forthcoming series by its New York 
“orrespondent on “Jews Not Wanted 
in the USA.” The announcement 
said, among other things, that al- 
though Jews were not wanted in the 
United States, they “owned a high 
percentage of radio stations and the 
greater part of the press.” 

Metvin K. WuaireLEATHER, 

Berlin 
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Japan 


ONTRARY to popular belief, 

the press in Japan has not been 
enslaved by the government, nor is 
it established that “the government 
controls all publications, no matter 
who owns them.” ! That the Konoye 
cabinet was compelled to resign in 
the early part of January, 1939, 
was precipitated by concerted at- 
tacks of newspapers on the press 
policy of the government. 

The Konoye ministry had tried to 
rule the press function as it saw fit, 
and meddled with various phases 
of the press with reference to the 
dissemination of war news and news 
of national policy. In addition, the 
government relegated the press to a 
secondary position in publicizing na- 
tional policy. 

Since the radio in Japan is a semi- 
official enterprise, in organization at 
least, the government was inclined 
to use it, rather than the press, as a 
medium of official announcements. 
In November, 1938, when Premier 
Konoye announced Japan’s China 
policy, he did so through the radio, 
ignoring, in effect, the press as a 
reportorial organ. In all official an- 
nouncements, the use of the radio 
was favored. This policy widened 
the gap between the press and gov- 
ernment. On December 10, there- 
fore, the Nijuichi Nichi Kai? pre- 
sented the following manifesto to the 
Konoye cabinet and refused to send 
reporters to the press conference at 
the Bureau of Information: 


Toward organs of discussion which 


1 George E. Sokolsky, Liberty, March 18, 


1989, p. 28 
s This organization is omens of Tok- 
0 Nichi Nichi, Tokyo Asahi, Hochi, Ko- 


min, Miyako, Chugai Shogyo, Yomiuri, 
Domei. 


have been exerting every effort to help 
in the successful execution of national 
policy and which have been ready to 
cooperate with the government, the 
Konoye cabinet has been extremely 
high-handed. For no understandable 
reason, the government has brought 
unjust pressure to bear upon the press. 
It is to be greatly regretted that the 
government, in addition, has of its 
own accord hampered cooperation of- 
fered by the press for national ends. 

By pointing out on May 25, 1938, 
in the name of the political editors of 
the eight newspapers that the Konoye 
cabinet had unduly oppressed organs 
of discussion, we reminded the authori- 
ties that such official attitudes would 
inevitably be a drawback to the ac- 
complishment of national policy, and 
thereby demanded that cabinet mem- 
bers immediately respond sincerely to 
our memorandum. 

Important officials of the ministry, 
however, show no desire to respond to 
our warning, but continue the policy 
of slighting organs of discussion. The 
attitude the cabinet and the officials in 
close contact with organs of discussion 
have taken with reference to carrying 
out national policy has rendered us in- 
capable of cooperating with the min- 
istry any longer. 

Accordingly, until the Konoye cab- 
inet shows sincerity toward, and takes 
proper cognizance of the organs of dis- 
cussion, we are determined to conduct 
our a with the ministry as we 
see fit. 


In addition, the Nijuichi Nichi 
Kai resolved the following points: 


1. Editors of the eight news agencies 
shall not attend conferences at the Bu- 
reau of Information. 

2. In the event that high officials of 
the cabinet ask for a conference with 
key-post holders of the eight news- 
papers, a meeting shall be held to de- 
cide whether such a request shall be 
met. 

8. The above resolutions concern 
only important officials of the cabinet, 
and other executive departments are 
excluded. 
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In short, Premier Konoye, officials 
close to him and the Bureau of In- 
formation were blacklisted by the 
political editors of the outstanding 
newspapers; consequently their con- 
tact with the press was temporarily 
severed at a most critical time for 
the nation. Press boycott against 
the Bureau of Information dealt a 
death blow to the cabinet, and with- 
in a month the Konoye ministry re- 
signed in favor of the Hiranuma ad- 
ministration. 

On the other hand, the Hiranuma 
cabinet was welcomed by almost the 
entire press. Leaders of the Tokyo 
press emphasized that the installa- 
tion of Baron Hiranuma as premier 
only meant the extension of the Ko- 
noye cabinet with reference to 
China and attempted to assuage 
public misgivings that Japan might 
tend toward a totalitarian state. 


Notes 

The press today seems to devote 
more space to feature material, such 
as the radio, household, book-re- 
views, entertainments, for the obvi- 
ous reason that even leading news- 
papers can not outdistance their 
competitors in presenting war news. 
Lavish use of news photos is still 
the rule. 


* * * 


The bill for the protection of 
newspaper enterprises which was re- 
ported in the last issue of JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY was not introduced 
in the Diet. 
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Television Broadcasts 

Japan’s first television broadcasts 
were presented in Tokyo in April 
by the Radio Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of Japan. 

Tokyo residents, accustomed to 
gazing upward to the top floors of 
the city’s largest newspapers for 
news displays in electric-lights, simi- 
lar to those shown in Times Square 
in New York, now will see sports 
events and parties viewing cherry- 
blossoms on screens in the down- 
town districts. Images transmitted 
from the television laboratory in 
the suburbs of Greater Tokyo will 
be received at department stores and 
other busy places in the business 
section of the city. 

The transmitter, an improvement 
on the iconoscope system, will send 
25 pictures per second. The fluor- 
escent screen of the receiver is about 
nine inches square and can be ampli- 
fied to about three feet square. To 
send the images, an 80-kilowatt il- 
luminator and three cameras, each 
with a different angle and distance 
with reference to the objects broad- 
cast, will be used. A switchboard will 
allow a change in the scenes instant- 
ly, as in the movies. 


Books on China Popular 

News interpretation in the maga- 
zines and newspapers of Japan now 
is largely made up of “war stuff.” 
The recent tendency among writers 
is not to depict the fighting itself, 
but rather to deal with the post-war 
management of China and various 
constructive enterprises on the con- 
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tinent, or with future policies of 
Japan in Asia. 

Books like Konan Naito’s “An 
Essay on China” and Sokichi Tsuda’s 
“Chinese Thought and Japan,” which 
undertake to analyze the Chinese 
racial and national characteristics, 
have been popular. Besides such se- 
rious works on China by Japanese 
authors, there has been a great de- 
mand for translations of foreign 
books, such as “The Good Earth” 
by Pearl Buck, long a best-seller in 
Japan, “My Country and My Peo- 
ple” by Dr. Lin Yutang, and “Chi- 
nese Agriculture” by Dr. Losching 
Beck. Even translations of books 
about the war itself as seen from the 
Chinese viewpoint, such as “Retreat- 
ing a Thousand Miles,” have received 
attention. 

Most notable among the changes 
brought about by the war is the de- 
crease in the number of pamphlets 
and the increase in books published. 


Notes 


Telephoto service between Tokyo 
and Shanghai now is being planned 
by the communications ministry, 
which has been conducting negotia- 
tions with the authorities of the 
Central China Communications Cor- 
porations. Pending results of trials 
at the end of March, the service was 
expected to begin formally after the 
middle of April. 


* * * 


The first issue of the new monthly, 
Contemporary Japan, replacing the 
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quarterly magazine of the same name 
and format, appeared in March. The 
magazine, which has a wide distribu- 
tion abroad, is endeavoring to give 
its readers a survey of events in the 
Far East that will be as up-to-the- 
minute as possible. It is published 
by the Foreign Affairs Association 
of Japan. 


* + * 


By contrast, Contemporary Man- 
churia, published by the South Man- 
churia Railway Company, has 
changed from a monthly to a quar- 
terly publication; but it will issue 
a supplement, to be published each 
month, called Milestones of Progress. 


* * * 


William H. Chamberlain, Tokyo 
correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor and formerly Mos- 
cow correspondent of the same news- 
paper, has been transferred to the 
Monitor’s Paris office. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is the author of several authen- 
tic books concerning Japan. 


* * * 


When Japan withdrew all of its 
relationships with the League of Na- 
tions last autumn, Ken Harada, who 
has served in Geneva for 20 years 
as a representative of Japan, was 
called back to Tokyo. He now is 
serving as assistant spokesman of 
the foreign office, from which much 
of the news from Japan to the world 
is disseminated. 

J. N. Be.uincer, 


Tokyo 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
February, March and April, 1939 


Edited by Frev E. Merwin, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Henry L. Smiru, University of Kansas. 


A marked increase in articles suggesting ways and means for the newspapers to 
combat growing public criticism of their editorial and business practices through 
public relations programs was evident during the early months of 1939. The articles 
followed a series of critical attacks on the press, with Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
leading the way. The annual meetings of the publishers and editors produced discus- 
sions of current newspaper problems. Much interest was noted in the settlement of 
the Guild strike in Wilkes-Barre and the prosecution of the Guild strike against 
Hearst in Chicago. 


Advertising 

Anonymous. Ad Bureau Centering Efforts on Big National Advertisers. E&P 72:17 
p22, April 29. 

ANPA committee reports on negotiations with 200 accounts. 

——— Ads in Weeklies Increased 19% From 1931 to 1937, Survey Shows; Circulation 
Also Climbed. American Press 57:6 pl, April. 

Questionnaire covering 44 states reveals better financial status for weeklies. 

—— Agencies Liable for False Advertising Copy. E&P 72:8 p8, Feb. 25. 

Federal Trade commission points to responsibility of those who prepare food, 
drug, and cosmetic copy. 

—— Agency Men Have New Eye Movement Recorder. E&P 72:10 p8, March 11. 
Device for weighing advertising appeal can also be applied to makeup problems. 

—— Drys Open Fight on Liquor Ads in Broadcasts. E&P 72:13 p13, April 1. 

—— Improvement in Newspaper Advertising Seen for 1989. E&P 72:17 p20, April 29. 
ANPA Radio committee finds reception and acceptance of newspaper advertis- 
ing on firm ground. 

—— January Linage at 96.5 Per Cent of Last Year’s Record. E&P 72:7 p10, Feb. 18. 

—— Macy’s Increases Ad Response by New Method. E&P 72:11 p8, March 18. 
New York store pre-appraising effect of advertisement. 

—— Monopoly Group to Probe Liquor Advertising. E&P 72:8 p18, Feb. 25. 

Copy practices followed by distillers come under federal scrutiny. 

—— Not A Bad Idea—That Of “Newsvertisement.” Publishers’ Auxiliary 74:15 p4, 

April 15. 
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News story may be model for future ad writers. 
—— Seek Closer Tie-up Between Agencies and Newspapers. Advertising Age 10:9 pl, 
Feb. 27. 
—— Student Papers Jittery. Advertising Age 10:13 p26, March 27. 
College newspapers censor advertising copy. 
——— Wilkes-Barre Experiment. Time 33:10 p36, March 6. 
Department stores use new medium of advertisement during newspaper strike. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. Inland Report Proposes Model Newspaper-Agency Prac- 
tices. E&P 72:8 p5, Feb. 25. 
Brown, Rosert U. Resistance to Newspaper Ads Analyzed by Kelly-Smith Co. E&P 
72:9 p5, March 4. 
“Specials” Reply to Professor Who Hints They Are Unnecessary. E&P 72:14 p3, 
April 8. 
Advertising representatives resent questionnaire circulated by North Carolina 
marketing instructor. 
Disert, Georcr C. Linage Losses Due to Lack of Organized Sale of Medium. E&P 
72:7 p3, Feb. 18. 
Advertising agency executive feels all papers should promote their advantages. 
Guernsey, Joun. Shopper Papers in Fresh Bid for Retail Ad Budgets. E&P 72:12 p7, 
March 25. 
A discussion of the situation which developed after the suspension of the Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) papers during Guild strike. 
Mriter, Miuton H. Run Your Newspaper. Printer Journalist 57:2 p7, Feb. 
Budget or bankruptcy? 
OserMeyer, Henry. Utility’s Newspaper Ads Aid Public Relations. E&P 72:12 p9, 
March 25. 





Circulation 


Anonymovs. Dailies to Fight Control of Carrier Hours by U.S. E&P 72:7 p5, Feb. 18. 

—— Dean Spencer Tells N. Y. Circulators to Use Research. E&P 72:16 p32, April 22. 

—— Hanson Reasserts Newspapers Are Intrastate. E&P 72:9 p8, March 4. 
Publishers’ attorney files brief to free newspapers from federal regulation of 
newsboys’ hours and wages. 

—— Newspaper Publishers and Newsboys. Nation 148:17 p455, April 22. 
Comment on limitations of child-labor restrictions. 

Branpensure, Georce A. Boy Welfare Main Topic of Midwest Circulators. E&P 
72:6 pl2, Feb. 11. 

—— 175,000 Carrier Boys May Be Ousted by Wage Act, ICMA Says. E&P 72:7 p7, 
Feb. 18. 

Butier, James J. 7,000 Letters Give Weight to Dailies’ Use of Boys. E&P 72:11 p6, 
March 18. 

Mosety, James M. Home Surveys Are a Secret of Look’s Big Circulation. Circulation 
Management 5:4 p14, April. 


Community Newspaper 


Anonymous. Grass Roots Press. Time 33:8 p48, Feb. 20. 
Radio fails to halt climb of weeklies. 
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—— 1939 Weekly Is Judged by Its Local Pictures, Editors Agree. American Press 
57:5 pl, March. 

—— Total Circulation of Weeklies in 1988 Was 13,470,698. American Press 57:5 p17, 
March. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Outlines Plan for Rate Rise by Small Papers. E&P 72:5 
p30, Feb. 4. 
Tells How Small Papers Can Make Circulation Pay. E&P 72:10 p29, March 11. 

Loomis, Wii1aM W. Are Weeklies on the Way Out? Quill 27:2 p10, Feb. 
An Illinois publisher tells why some weeklies fail, while others gain strength. 

Mircue.i, Horace. Hard Work Mastered One-Man Plant. E&P 72:14 Sec. 2, pl11, 
April 8. 
Weekly publisher tells how he learned engraving technique. 

Patterson, Wricut A. Stepchild. Publishers’ Auxiliary 74:15 pl, April 15. 
Job-printing denied preference over the newspaper. 

Watson, CAMPBELL. Good Home-Town Papers Are Secure Against Facsimile, W. A. 
White Says. E&P 72:6 Section 2, pVII, Feb. 11. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

AnonyMous. American Fascist. New Republic 97: 1261 p355, Feb. 1. 

Comment on Charleston News & Courier plea for “strong, honest, goodhearted 
dictator.” 

—— Editorial: Boobs and Liars. E&P 72:6 p20, Feb. 11. 

A defense of the newspapers in the uproar occasioned by President Roosevelt’s 
remarks on foreign policy. 

—— Editorial: What the Press Really Needs. E&P 72:11 p22, March 18. 
Newspapers told procuring of adequate revenue to assure proper functioning is 
main goal. 

—— Front Page Liars. New Masses 30:9 p21, Feb. 21. 

Press said to show favoritism to Franco in treatment of Spanish war news. 
Ickes Answers Gannett, Calls Publisher “Naive.” E&P 72:5 p14, Feb. 4. 
Interior secretary reiterates charges he made in radio debate. 

Ickes Broadens Attack on Press in New Speech. E&P 72:7 p14, Feb. 18. 
Interior secretary chides publishers for what he calls their lack of responsibility 
for fair play. 

—— Interpret Newspapers to Public, Mrs. Reid Tells Promotion Men. E&P 72:17 
p19, April 29. 

New York Herald Tribune vice president attacks lethargy in public relations. 

—— Kansas Editor Against Censorship. Advertising Age 10:13 p20, March 27. 
Roy F. Bailey, Salina Journal, urges national campaign to protect press in time 
of strife. 

—— Kicks Are Profitable When Deftly Handled, ASNE Told. E&P 72:17 p26, 
April 29. 

—— Mr. Howard Greases the Axis. New Masses 31:3 p20, April 11. 

Charges against Roy Howard for his “fascist lies.” 

—— Mrs. Patterson Assails Ickes Anti-Press “Plot.” E&P 72:16 p24, April 22. 
Washington publisher accuses interior secretary of attempting to discredit 
newspapers. 
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—— Press Leaders Emphasize Need of Public Relations Campaign. E&P 72:10 p38, 
March 11. 

—— The Irrepressible Mr. Seldes. Saturday Evening Post 211:35 p2?, Feb. 25. 
On George Seldes’ accusations of press censorship. 

—— The Lords of the Press Retaliate. New Republic 98: 1263 p33, Feb. 15. 
Press accused of failing to give fair reviews to liberal books. 

—— W. A. White Scores Ickes Assertions About U.S. Press. E&P 72:13 p8, April 1. 
Kansas editor denies publishers take orders from advertisers. 

Bercer, Meyer. Surrender of Privacy. Scribner’s 105:4 p16, April. 
Difficulties of famous personages in eluding unwelcome publicity. 

Butter, James J. Newsmen Fight Back in Breach with FDR on “Rhine Frontier.” 
E&P 72:6 p3, Feb. 11. 
Correspondents resent presidential charge of misrepresentation in stories on 
foreign policy. 

Druck, Katman B. Dailies, Singly, Collectively, Need Public Relations Programs. 
E&P 72:9 p3, March 4. 

Drummond, J. Roscor. Readers in Revolt. Quill 27:3 p3, March. 
The executive editor of the Christian Science Monitor links the future prestige 
of the press to the way in which responsibilities are met. 

Espy, Wrixarp R. The Baltimore Sun Goes Down. Nation 148:6 p143, Feb. 4. 
Circulation found to drop off when editors become too out-spoken. 

Goxppera, N. L. The Free Press: When Ickes Met the Gang. Guild Reporter 6:4 pl, 
Feb. 1. 
How the press covered the radio debate between the secretary of the interior and 
Frank Gannett, publisher. 

Miter, Don T. If Editors Were Referees. Quill 27:4 p5, April. 
A plea for impartial news presentation. 

Muer, Dovetas W. Dailies’ Public Relations Require Fact Finding. E&P 72:13 
p16, April 1. 

Moncnaak, Srepnen J. Ickes Takes Field Again Tilting Hard at Columnists. E&P 

72:15 p7, April 15. 

Interior secretary calls syndicated writers “calumnists.” 

Morrow, Marco. The Newspaper I'd Like to See. Quill 27:2 p3, Feb. 
The place of the press in the world today. 

Putze., Max. Mexico vs. The New York Times. Common Sense 8:3 p19, March. 

Soirtu, H. L. The Press Can Do No Wrong. Forum 101:2 p82, Feb. 
Publishers accused of hypocrisy in recent issues and campaigns. 

Terrat, Ropert. Mrs. Ogden Reid’s Paper. New Masses 31:5 p13, April 25. 
Portrait and criticism of New York Herald Tribune. 

Warre, Witu1am ALLEN. Don’t Indulge in Name-Calling With Press Critics. E&P 
72:16 p14, April 22. 
ASNE president urges editors to continue to print both sides of news. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 


AnonyMous—Editorial: Looking to Tomorrow. E&P 72:16 p46, April 22. 


The newspaper of tomorrow will prosper to the degree that it reflects and in- 
fluences its times. 
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—— Manton, U. S. Judge, Quits 72 Hours After Exposé. E&P 72:5 p38, Feb. 4. 
New York World-Telegram credited with “breaking” story on loan to jurist. 
—— Neighborhood Poll. Newsweek 13:18 p34, May 1. 
An attempt to find what editors and others think concerning America’s part in 
the next war. 
Ciemow, Bice. The Newspaper of Tomorrow Visioned by Press Experts. E&P 72:16 
p9, April 22. 
Daily in year 2000 will be smaller but more colorful according to predictions. 
Ross, Artuur. Columnists on the Mat at Editors’ Convention. E&P 72:16 p15, 
April 22. 
ASNE executives agree, however, that signed features improve editorial pages. 
Vitiarp, Oswatp Garrison. An Editor Balances an Account. Atlantic Monthly 163:4 
p452, April. 
Problems of the editor in printing the truth. 


Education For Journalism 

Anonymovs. Approval of Teaching Council Asked in Report. E&P 72:17 p70, April 29. 
ANPA asked to support program of council on professional education for 
journalism. 

—— Harrison, Olson Warn Teachers to Adapt Courses. E&P 72:12 p14, March 25. 
Speakers at Southwestern Journalism ecngress urge cooperation between schools 
and publishers. 

—— Proceedings of the American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism. JouRNALISM QuaARTERLY 16:1 p102, March. 

The record of the twenty-first convention at Topeka, Kan., December 27, 1938. 

—— Proceedings of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. JourNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 16:1 p114, March. 

The record of the twenty-sixth convention at Topeka, Kan., December 28, 29, 
1938. 

—— U. of Wisconsin Offers Dailies Course for Staffs. E&P 72:15 p40, April 15. 

Casey, Raupu D. Recruit Competent Journalism Staffs, Casey Urges Schools. E&P 
72:14 p7, April 8. 

Minnesota department chairman discusses some of the problems involved in 
effecting better relations between newspapers and journalism schools. 

Doan, Epwarp N. The Job of the Journalism Teacher. JourNaLisM QuaRTERLy 16:1 
p88, March. 

The presidential address at the 1938 convention of the AATJ. 

Marvin, Kennetu R. Integration of Typography and Copyreading Classes. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 16:1 p50, March. 

Oxtson, Kenneta E. Schools of Journalism and the Press. JourNALIsM QUARTERLY 
16:1 p29, March. 

The presidential address at the 1938 convention of the AASDJ. 

Pererson, J. C. The Choice of Tests for Selection of Journalism Students. JourNALISM 
QuarTERLY 16:1 p27, March. 

The criteria used in the Kansas State selective enrollment plan. 

Price, Jack. Journalism Schools Doing Good Job Training Photogs. E&P 72:14 p26, 
April 8. 
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Rocers, Cuarues E. A Selective Enrollment Plan for Journalism Students. Jour- 


iN NALISM QUARTERLY 16:1 p47, March. 
: Professor Rogers describes the use of Journalism Professional and Journalism 
, 3 General classifications at Kansas State. 
7 Wriitramson, E. G., and Sarsin, T. R. Personnel Methods in Journalism Education. 
; JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 16:1 p16, March. 


The authors urge the use of methods that will provide objective validation. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 


Anonymous. AP Distributing U. S. News to British Papers. E&P 72:11 p8, March 18. 
~—~ Coverage of General War “Previewed” by Driscoll. E&P 72:14 p8, April 8. 
f Former London correspondent says America would be best source for news. 
; ——- How Correspondents Covered Barcelona’s Fall to Franco. E&P 72:5 p7, Feb. 4. . 
3 ——- Libel Law Reform. Spectator No. 5772 p202, Feb. 10. 
* British parliament sets up a committee to investigate libel law as a result of a 
reform bill introduced recently. 
—— Newsman Reports Better Vatican, Press Relations. E&P 72:13 p34, April 1. 


2 * -—- Pope Pius XII and the Press. Commonweal 29:22 p608, March 24. 
: y Policies of press reflected in treatment of Pope’s election. 
. 3 Acar, Hersert. What John Bull Doesn’t Read. Quill 27:3 p4, March. 
. ) ANGELL, Str Norman. The Problem of the Press. Nineteenth Century 125: 744 p184, 
a Feb. 
é : Sir Norman regards the nature of the public mind as the greatest difficulty 
+ ; facing the press. 
* ‘ Foster, H. Scuuyer, Jr. The Official Propaganda of Great Britain. Public Opinion 
f Quarterly 3:2 p263, April. 
Ri Hetnpe, Ricuarp H. The United States in the British Press. Public Opinion Quar- 
a terly 3:2 p320, April. ‘ 
% ‘ Hvuerco, Marta Constanza. Argentina’s Newspapers. Independent Journal of Colum- 
» bia University 6:7 pl, March 17. 
x ; Lance.aan, G. To Educate Public on Advertising in France. E&P 72:14 p23, April 8. 
< ; Martin, Krnastey. The Press in Britain: Is It Subject to Censorship? New Republic 
Ae 98: 1268 p183, March 22. 
6 Fear of libel laws and lack of information found to restrict British press. 
4 Moncuack, StepHen J. Aged by Two Years at Front, Matthews Tells of Spain War. 


E&P 72:9 p7, March 4. 

New York Times correspondent feels Loyalists bungled their propaganda. 
Narzicer, Ratpu O. The Foreign Press. JourNALISM QuaRTERLY 16:1 p69, March. 
Pew, Marten E. Jr. Herald Tribune Syndicate to Handle Foreign Views. E&P 72:7 
pit. p25, Feb. 18. 

a Comments and opinions of European public officials to be offered in service. 
Quinvtan, Maurice J. Anti-Jacobin Propaganda in England, 1792-1794. JourNALISM 
QuarTERLY 16:1 p9, March. 
Rone, Arrnur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:12 p44, March 25. 

Mr. Robb discourses on the career of John T. Delane of the London Times. 
Scumupt, Dana A. Newspaper Sidelights in Berlin. Independent Journal of Columbia 

University 6:7 p4, March 17. 
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A United Press correspondent describes his work. 


Wrzos, Konrap. Poland’s Press. Independent Journal of Columbia University 6:6 
p2, Feb. 17. 


Freedom of the Press 

AnonyMovus. Editors to Defend Free Press; Sterling Elected President. E&P 72:17 

p25, April 29. 

ASNE votes militant fight against those who menace freedom of the press. 
——- Freedom of Speech. American Observer 8:30 pl, April 17. 

Democracy: free expression or restrictions upon rights? 
—— Freedom of the Press. Vital Speeches 5:8 p238, Feb. 1. 

Opinions of noted Britons on press censorship. 


History and Biography 
Anonymous. Businessman Brookes. Time 33:16 p68, April 17. 
New manager takes over Hearst’s American Newspapers Inc. 
—— Dusk at Santa Monica. Time 33:11 p49, March 183. 
A complete but concise sketch on the state of the Hearst empire. 
—— Henry A. Wise Wood Dies; Was Mechanical Genius. E&P 72:15 p12, April 15. 
—— Kansas City Star Now Owned by 117 Employes. E&P 72:16 p50, April 22. 
$11,000,000 purchase price paid to W. R. Nelson estate. 
—— Mrs. Patterson Acquires Washington Papers. E&P 72:5 p5, Feb. 4. 
Becomes sole owner of Hearst properties she leased in 1937. 
—— Oklahoma News Suspended in Oklahoma City. E&P 72:9 p8, March 4. 
—— Rollin Kirby Resigns from World-Telegram. E&P 72:11 p7, March 18. 
Veteran cartoonist unable to go along with Scrinps-Howard policies. 
Butter. James J. C. A. Hamilton, “Capitol Dean,” Is Press Corps’ Chronicler. E&P 
72:13 p9, April 1. 
Larson. Cepric. Grandma of the Sob Sister. Quill 27:4 p10, April. 
The story of Mrs. Anne Newport Royall. 
Moncnak, Strepnen J. Wilbur Forrest Has Roamed World Covering Big News. E&P 
72:10 p5, March 11. 
New York Herald Tribune executive gives advice to aspiring newsmen. 
Sprinc, Howarp. Heaven’ Lies About Us. Atlantic Monthly 163 p362, March. 
A newspaperman’s autobiography. 
Wrisvr, Harry Ler. A Fake That Rocked the World. North American Review 247:1 
p21, Spring. 
The Chinese Boxer rebellion is traced to a faked story developed by four Denver 
newspaper men. 


Law of the Press 


Anonymous. Libel Defenses Outlined for New York Editors. E&P 72:6 p4, Feb. 11. 
——~ Publisher, Two Editors Cited for Contempt. E&P 72:12 p8, March 25. 
Indiana newspaper executives carry sentence to higher court. 
—— Rules Erroneous Headline Is Not Libelous. E&P 72:10 p7, March 11. 
Kansas court holds caption must be judged with tect. 
Benson, Ivan. The Los Angeles Times Contempt Case. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 16:1 
pl, March. 
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Professor Benson discusses a current newspaper law case and suggests remedial 
measures. 

LirtLe, Frepv A. How Newspapermen Can Keep Out of Trouble. Quill 27:3 p8, March. 
A discussion of some of the legal pitfalls which a newspaper must avoid. 

Miter, F. A. Progress of Press Protection of News Sources Surveyed. E&P 72:6 p5, 
Feb. 11. 
Seven states now have laws granting immunity to reporters who gain informa- 
tion in confidence. 

Seymour, J. C. Georgia’s New Libel Law Called Best in U. S. E&P 72:14 p18, April 8. 

Statute said to protect newspapers against rackets. 


Miscellaneous 


AnonyMous. American Cartoonists View the World. Survey Graphic 28:2 p57, Feb. 
Outstanding recent cartoons. 

——ANPA Convention Ends Early; McCarrens New President. E&P 72:17 p9, 
April 29. 
Publishers end annual session on note of optimism. 

——- Editor Is Beaten in Plot to Halt Drive on Gaming. E&P 72:9 p4, March 4. 
Mobile (Ala.) Press-Register executive resigns after incident. 

—— Leftover Liberal. Time 33:12 p42, March 20. 
Career and policies of Cartoonist Rollin Kirby. 

—— What Women Read and Why Described by Experts. E&P 72:17 p53, April 29. 
ASNE told all departments of newspaper appeal to women. 

Moncuak, Stepuen J. Tremendous Volume of Work Is Turned Out by U. S. Printing 
Plant. E&P 72:6 Section 2, pXII, Feb. 11. 

Morenovuse, Warp. Keats Speed Absolute Boss of N. Y. Sun News Room. E&P 72:6 
p6, Feb. 11. 

Roserts, Cuarves. Journalism on the Left. Quill 27:2 p8, Feb. 
A discussion of recent gains made by the labor press. 

Satter, Lawrence C. Medical Supplements Proving Worth in Revenue, Service. 
E&P 72:14 p5, April 8. 
Local medical societies cooperate in production of editions. 

Waker, Stanuey. Decline of the Newspaper Souse. American Mercury 46:184 p449, 
April. 

Youna, Art. From Art Young’s Notebook. New Masses 31:3 p10, April 11. 
Cartoons in the newe. 


News Gathering and News Writing 


AnonyMowus. Economic News Puts Vitality Into 1939 Financial Pages. E&P 72:15 
p5, April 15. 
Financial editors claim sections are more intelligent and comprehensive than 
ever before. 

—— General Manager Reports on AP Improvements. E&P 72:16 p74, April 22. 

Gippens, Lucia May. Husband and Wife Team Covers Capital for Daily. E&P 72:13 
pli, April 1. 
John O’Donnell, Doris Fleeson use joint byline over stories for New York 
Daily News. 
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Pew, Marten E. Jr. N.E.A. Fashion Reporter Writes of Paris Coverage. E&P 72:9 
p34, March 4. 
Ross, Arrnur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:13 p40, April 1. 
Mr. Robb pleads for a type of news writing that will really inform the reader. 
Taytor, C. G. Down First Night Aisles With the Drama Critics. E&P 72:18 p6, 
April 1. 
A discussion of the way in which the New York critics handle an opening night. 


Voce, CuristopHer. Financial Pages Changing as Market Interest Wanes. E&P 
72:11 p5, March 18. 


Routine reports and exchange quotations curtailed. 


Newspaper Guild and Employer-Employe Relationships 
Anonymous. AFL in Chicago Fights Guild Propaganda. E&P 72:5 p29, Feb. 4. 
AFL in Drive Against Guild Chicago Strike. E&P 72:15 p41, April 15. 
-—-— ANG’s Operating Costs, September to January. Guild Reporter 6:7 p4, March 15. 
-~—— Committee on Social Security Gives Detailed Report. E&P 72:17 p24, April 29. 
ANPA advised of weak spots on state administration of security laws. 
—— Finances, Pacts Up, Is Report to IEB. Guild Reporter 6:7 pl, March 15. 
Satisfactory conditions reported to quarterly meeting of Guild’s executive board. 
—— Guild Enjoined in Chicago Hearst Strike. E&P 72:6 p23, Feb. 11. 
Court order forbids picketing of advertisers. 
Guild Lists Hearst Thugs in Counter-Suit for Writ. Guild Reporter 6:9 pl, 
April 15. 
Chicago unit asks injunction against management of two Hearst dailies in 
Chicago. 
—— Guild vs. Times. Time 33:18 p58, May 1. 
Battle over closed shop contracts and discharge of reporters disclosed on New 
York newspaper. 
——- Guilds Active in CIO Drive to Save NLRA. Guild Reporter 6:6 pl, March 1. 
—— Hearst’s Third Strike. New Republic 97:1261 p354, Feb. 1. 
—— Hearst Strike “Justified,” Says Churchmen’s Report. Guild Reporter 6:8 pl, 
April 1. 
Interdenominational fact-finding committee supports Guild in Chicago. 
—— Maury Asks Guild to Oust Its National Leaders. E&P 72:9 p9, March 4. 
New York Daily News editorial writer opposes “emotionalists.” 
——— Number of Newspaper Unions Greatly Increased, ANPA Told. E&P 72:17 p98, 
April 29. 
—— Rejects Newspaper Guild’s Plea for Advertisers’ Aid. Advertising Age 10:3 pl, 
Jan. 16. 


The Guild uses wrong tactics in the opinion of Robert Barry, public relations 
counsel. 

—— “Spy” Note Figures in Times Case. Guild Reporter 6:5 p8, Feb. 15. 
Labor board hearing reveals memorandum written by editor on activities oj 
office “spies.” 

—— Sulzberger Hits Guild Shop at NLRB Hearing. E&P 72:17 p97, April 29. 
New York Times publisher says proposal menaces press freedom. 

—— Text of Agreement Ending Wilkes-Barre Guild Strike. E&P 72:12 p5, March 25. 
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—— $3 Minneapolis Dailies Sign Guild Contracts. E&P 72:14 p9, April 8. 

—— Why Newspaper Men Die Poor Is Shown in Salary Survey. Newsweek 13:15 
p39, April 10. 

—— Wilkes-Barre Dailies Resume Publication. E&P 72:14 p4, April 8. 
Three publications were closed down for 180 days during Guild strike. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Chicago News “Employe Edition” Is Innovation. E&P 
72:10 p3, March 11. 


Brown, Ort. The Guild Fights Hearst. Common Sense 8:2 p14, Feb. 


Seiuer, H. Ricwarp. Hearst Chicago Tactics: a Study in Strikebreaking Technique. 
Guild Reporter 6:7 p?, March 15. 


Newspaper Production and Management 
Anonymous. Business Office, Mechanical Unity to Cut Costs Urged. E&P 72:8 p7, 

Feb. 25. 

Oklahoma City conference hears plea for interdepartmental understanding. 
—— “De-inked” Paper Declared Satisfactory. Publishers’ Auxiliary 74:8 p4, Feb. 25. 

Tests by Pittsburgh newspapers successful. 

—— Hearst Papers Escape Crisis by Voting Dividend. E&P 72:10 p6, March 11. 
—— Here’s U. S. List of Papers’ Top Salaries. Guild Reporter 6:9 pl, April 15. 
Treasury department lists those receiving more than $15,000 a year. 

—— Le New York. Time 33:16 p67 April 17. 

The Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune; problems in management. 
—— Martin Out; Philadelphia Ledger Reverts to Curtis Estate. E&P 72:5 p4, Feb. 4. 
——N. Y. Herald Tribune Wins Ayer Cup for Typography. E&P 72:15 p9, April 15. 

New York daily awarded honor for fourth time. 

—— R. B. Strassburger Demands Accounting by N. Y. Post. E&P 72:7 p6, Feb. 18 
—— Stern Denies Post Books Closed to Strassburger. E&P 72:8 p4, Feb. 25. 

New York publisher offers certified audit to stockholder. 

Brown, Rosert. U. New York Times Wins Eighth E&P Promotion Contest. E&P 

72:18 pS, April 1. 

Garnett, Burt. Coming: the Adless Paper. Nation 148:17 p466, April 22. 

Photographed copy, photolithography, and offset presses to revolutionize press. 
Hoyt, Patmer. New Trends in Newspaper Making. Quill 27:4 p38, April. 

The general manager of the Portland Oregonian cites six factors attesting to 

efforts of press to keep pace. 

Taytor, Ken. Daily’s Formula Cuts Costs, Reduces Overset by 25%. E&P 72:5 p9, 

Feb. 4. 

Chart enables California paper to accurately estimate news space. 


Photography 


Anonymous. Camera Called Propaganda Foe at Photo Meet, E&P 72:13 p29, April 1. 
Kent State short course told pictures an adjunct in maintenance of democracy. 

—— New Method Used in Making Halftones. E&P 72:14 p14, April 8. 

Chicago Daily News employs process using ultra-violet light. 

New Picture Magazines Sweep Britain and Even Invade the American Stands. 

Newsweek 13:13 p34, March 27. 
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—— Newspapers Now Use 57% More Pictures Than in 1931. American Press 57:6 
p3, April. 

—— Photog Jailed for Keeping News Confidence. E&P 72:13 p8, April 1. 
Chattanooga cameraman refuses to tell court where he obtained cockfight pic- 
tures. 

—— Photographs by Cable. Newsweek 18:16 p38, April 17. 

Picture Use Rose 16% in 1938, Survey Shows. E&P 72:8 p16, Feb. 25. 

Correre.., E. J. Career With a Camera. Quill 27:3 p5, March. 

Scunerer, Watter E. Alertness, Courage, Ingenuity Seen in Prize-Winning Photos. 
E&P 72:8 p3, Feb. 25. 

Awards announced in Editor & Publisher’s fourth annual news picture contest. 


Public Opinion 
Cuttps, Harwoop L. “By Public Opinion I Mean—” Public Opinion Quarterly 3:2 
p327, April. 
Professor Childs charts some of the limits involved in defining public opinion. 
Opecarp, Peter H. Social Dynamics and Public Opinion. Public Opinion Quarterly 
8:2 p239, April. 


Publicity and Propaganda 
Anonymous. Industry’s No. 1 Problem Is Public Relations. E&P 72:8 p34, Feb. 25. 
General Motors public relations director defines program. 
—— “Pressure Groups” Seen as Greatest Menace to Press. E&P 72:9 p5, March 4. 
Akron (0.) publisher feels local groups most potent censorship threat. 


Propaganda Effects in U. S. American Observer 8:27 pl, March 27. 
Extent of influence and results of propaganda in the United States. 

—— Propaganda; What Is It? Commonweal 22:16 p424, Feb. 10. 
Arguments as to whether New Deal is justified in attempting to get public opinion 
back of the WPA. 

Brunton, Frank L. Spotting Stories of the Sky. Quill 27:8 p6, March. 
How the publicity department of American Airlines operates. 

Daet, Epaar. Motion Picture Industry and Public Relations. Public Opinion Quarter- 
ly 3:2 p251, April. 

Ercxs, Marcaret Fouxin. College News From the Society Page Angle. College Pub- 
licity Digest 21:6 p7, Feb. 

McCamy, James L. Variety in the Growth of Federal Publicity. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 3:2 p285, April. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:9 p40, March 4. 
Mr. Robb believes the effectiveness of international propaganda is over-empha- 
sized. 

Wa txer, C. R. Government Publicity Machine. Scribner’s 105: 4 p25, April. 
Analysis of federal press agentry as compared with that of totalitarian states. 


Radio and the Press 
Anonymous. AP Now Servicing NBC, WOR With News Reports. E&P 72:8 p8, Feb. 
25 


—— AP Paves Way for Use of News in Sponsored Radio Broadcasts. E&P 72:17 pll, 
April 29. 
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—— Cooperation of Radio Needed on Trial Publicity, ANPA Hears. E&P 72:17 p21, 
April 29. 

Press, bar, radio committee finds hands of press tied relative to improving trial 
coverage. 

—— Crosley Marketing Finch Facsimile. Broadcasting 16:3 p15, Feb. 1. 

Sales start as WOR begins daily transmission of programs for facsimile sets. 

—— Gross Time Sales $150,118,400 in 1938. Broadcasting 16:3 p9, Feb. 1. 

How the radio stations divided up their schedules among commercial sponsors. 

—— Papers Give $4,564,000 Yearly to Radio, Small Dailies Hear. E&P 72:17 p18, 
April 29. 

Figure based on space accorded program notes. 

—— Pennsylvania Dailies FCC “Guinea Pigs” in Station Merger. E&P 72:11 p4, 
March 18. 

Concentration of press and radio under one ownership to be studied at Allentown. 

—— Radio: Infant Industry. Tide 13:7 p23, April 1. 

The prospects for organized facsimile transmission of news. 

—— Radio: Princeton Probe. Tide 13:7 p21, April 1. 
Research reveals basic interests of radio listeners. 

—— The Newspaper Radio Column in the Fortune Survey. Fortune 19:4 p108, April. 
According to the survey, radio columns have far greater following than they are 
credited with. 

—— Who Censored Hitler? New Republic 98: 1265 p36, March 1. 

Newspaper and radio transcriptions found not to coincide with original shortwave 
broadcast. 

Cuurca, Georce F. Short Waves and Propaganda. Public Opinion Quarterly 3:2 p209, 
April. 

The author discusses nationalistic controls of short-wave bands. 

Covet, Martin. Television’s First Roadshow Proves a Hit. Broadcasting 16:4 p20, 
Feb. 15. 

Corey, Hersert. Radio’s Growing Pains. Nation’s Business 27:2 p17, Feb. 

Radio needs the same freedom that newspapers enjoy. 

Hammesraur, A. C. G. Radio and Newspapers Are Interdependent Media. E&P 
72:6 p9, Feb. 11. 

Sight and hearing work best in conjunction as avenues of impression. 

Herrron, Epwarp J. Radio and Free Speech. Commonweal 29:18 p489, Feb. 24. 
Writer believes government control of radio not inconsistent with public welfare. 

Hiau, Sranuer. Not So Free Air. Saturday Evening Post 211:33 p8, Feb. 11. 

A discussion of some of the controls exercised over radio programs. 

Israe ts, Joser II. Selling George VI to the U.S. Scribner’s 105:2 p16, Feb. 
Radio and press preparations described. 

Rooseve.t, Exuiotr. What the Public Can Demand of the Radio. Advertising & 
Selling p82, March. 

News reporting, as an essential part of radio, found to require specially trained 
commentators. 

Suuzer, Eumer G. Radio’s Value to Colleges and Universities. College Publicity 
Digest 21:7 p7, March. 
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Research Methods 


AnonyMous. Chicago Times Election Poll 99.93% Correct. E&P 72:14 p14, April 8. 
Editor claims survey reached exact cross section of public sentiment. 

——— Gallup on Polls of Opinion and on Opinions of Polls. Guild Reporter 6:8 p7, 
April 1. 
Report on speech made by public opinion authority at New York Guild forum. 


A Selected Bibliography 


From British Journals 
January, February and March, 1939 


Edited by Ratrn O. Narzicer, University of 
Minnesota. 


British Press 


Anonymous. Circulation Show All-round Increase in 1938. World’s Press News 21: 515 
pl, Jan. 12. 
Daily Express gained 136,423, Times 12,753. 

—— Hulton Return Was Year’s Big Publishing News. World’s Press News 21:514 
p9, Jan. 5. 
A survey of press news during 1938. 

——— Newspaper Data Index. Newspaper Personnel and Data. World’s Press News 
21:516 p42, Jan. 19. 
Circulations are excluded from these data, which are otherwise complete for the 
British newspaper press. 

~~~ Newspaper Names in Honours List. World’s Press News 21:514 p38, Jan. 5. 
Six journalists in list include Cecil B. Harmsworth, younger brother of late Lord 
Northcliffe, awarded barony for “political and public services.” 

—— Truth About “Monopoly” of Newspapers. World’s Press News 21:523 p13, 
March 9. 
Only one-third of British newspapers, other than national papers, are owned by 
big newspaper groups. 
In the succeeding issue of W.P.N. (p.35, March 16) appears an article, however, 
in which the writer calculates that “more than half” would be a better estimate. 

Marsa, Percivau. Truth About the Technical and Industrial Press. World’s Press 
News 21:521 p40, Feb. 23. 


Censorship and Propaganda 
AnonyMovs. Censorship and Terrorism in the Near East. World’s Press News 21: 521 
p13, Feb. 23. 
Palestine Post editor says reporting of raids and clashes is limited to official 
police bulletins. 
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— — Chapman Wants Ministry of Information. World’s Press News 21:518 p19, 
Feb. 2. 
Air Raid publicity director asks ministry to further international and national 
welfare. 

—— Press Is Tawdry and Vulgar, Says Earl Crawford. World’s Press News 21:515 
p20, Jan. 12. 
Manchester University chancellor says censorship leads to “official compilation 
of false history.” 

—— Soviet’s Izvestia Demands End of Censorship—But Is Forced to Retract. World’s 
Press News 21:525 p5, March 23. 

——— Twenty-eight Czech Dailies Now Under German Control. World’s Press News 
21:525 p5, March 28. 

—— Willert Urges Million-Pound Grant for Propaganda. World’s Press News 21:515 
p3, Jan. 12. 
Britain spending only £250,000 abroad, writes former Foreign Office press 
officer, suggesting expansion of publicity offices in each ministry rather than sub- 
sidies for Reuters and centralized propaganda ministry in peace time. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 


Anonymous. An Englishman Started Turkey’s First Free Paper. World’s Press News 
21:525 suppl. pxxxviii, March 23. 
State paper was established in 1823. 

—— Daladier Censors French Press. World’s Press News 21:526 pl, March 30. 
New decrees and severe penalties aim to restrict press from receiving foreign 
money and from publishing military news and attacks on heads of foreign states. 

—— “Loneliest Job in Journalism.” Newspaper World 41:2141 p2, Jan. 21. 
Vernon Bartlett discussed the foreign correspondent in talk over B.B.C. 

—— Rome’s Ideal Foreign Correspondent. Newspaper World 41:2147 p3, March 4. 
“Person who only transmits communiqués.” 

——- The Newspaper Press of Scotland. Newspaper World 41:2144 p31, Feb. 11. 
Lists and comments. 

—— The Press Program. Newspaper World 41:2140 p2, Jan. 14. 
List of German papers ceasing publication includes Berliner Tageblatt, Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna, Germania, Kreuz-Zeitung, Maerkische Volks-Zeitung, 
and the B. Z. Am Mittag. 

Berry, L. A. Helping Czecho-Slovakian Journalists. Journalist (N.U.J.) 22:1 p17, Jan. 

Brive, Jack. Oslo Dailies’ Combined Sales Are Over 260,000. World’s Press News 
21: 524 suppl. pvii, March 16. 
Brief survey of newspapers in Oslo. 

Risoen, Oar. Norway Has No National Dailies. World’s Press News 21: 524 suppl. 
pvii, March 16. 
This article is supplemented by a circulation list of Norwegian provincial news- 
papers. 


History and Biography 
AnonyMovus. Bolton’s Newspaper Family. Newspaper World 41:2140 p5, Jan. 14. 
Story of the Tillotson newspapers, one of a series on British newspaper families. 
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—— Britain’s Oldest Weekly. Newspaper World 41:2149 p5, March 18. 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal was established in 1690; Stamford Mercury in 1695. 

—— The Woodheads and the Huddersfield Examiner. Newspaper World 21:2141 p5, 
Jan. 21. 

—— When Louis Napoleon Tried to Subsidize the Times. World’s Press News 21: 520 
p5, Feb. 16. 
Comments on Volume II of “The History of the Times,” released in February 
by the Times Publishing Company. 

—— When Telegraph Companies Collected and Distributed News. Newspaper World 
41:2146 p7, Feb. 25. 
P. A. Shaw, secretary of the Press Association, discusses history of news-gather- 
ing agencies and the origin of P. A. 

Brovzxy, V. Gerald Barry—Journalist of Progress. World’s Press News 21:516 p25, 
Jan. 19. 
Life sketch of the editor of the London News Chronicle. 

—— Leonard C. Crocombe: Tid-bits for the Million. World’s Press News 21: 519 p13, 
Feb. 9. 
Personality sketch of Tit-Bits editor. 

—— Lord Southwood: “The Little Man.” World’s Press News 21: 523 p16, March 9. 
Odhams Press chief, formerly Julius S. Elias, started with firm as junior clerk. 

—— Sir Emsley Carr: Man of Millions. World’s Press News 21:518 p17, Feb. 2. 
Life sketch of the editor of News of the World. 


Law of the Press 

Anonymous. British Press as Guardian of Freedom. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
27:270, p48, March. 
Review of restrictions on newspaper men in other countries. 

—— Government Committee on Libel Laws. Newspaper World 41:2144 p2, Feb. 11. 

——— Government Will Reform Secrets Acts and Libel Laws. World’s Press News 
21:519 pl, Feb. 9. 
Government committee expected to overhaul all existing libel legislation. 

—— Institute Action Raises Hopes of Secrets Amendment. Institute of Journalists’ 
Journal 27: 268 p38, Jan. 

—— Libel Bill May be “Paid For” By a New Privacy Law. World’s Press News 
21:520 pS, Feb. 16. 
Writer urges press organizations to adopt short code of journalistic conduct to 
re-assure public and to forestall legislation on rights of privacy. 

—— Lobby Journalists Welcome Secrets Amendment. World’s Press News 21:520 
pl, Feb. 16. 
Amended sections included in new bill. 

—— Opinion On the Bill to Amend Secrets Act. Newspaper World 41: 2145 pl, Feb. 18. 

——Secrets Amending Bill Rewards Institute’s Efforts. Institute of Journalists’ 
Journal 27:270 p43, March. 

—— The Latest Effort to Secure Libel Law Reform. Newspaper World 41:2143 p9, 
Feb. 4. 

—— Union Wants Further Secrets Amendment. World’s Press News 21:521 p17, Feb. 
23. 
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—— World Property Right for News? World’s Press News 21: 522 pl, March 2. 
“+ International Chamber of Commerce committee recommends convention. 
—— What the Press Wants in New Libel Laws. World Press News 21:519 p5, Feb. 9. 


Newsgathering and Press Associations 

Anonymovs. A. P. Starts Foreign Service for British Press. World’s Press News 21: 522 

pl, March 2. 
4 —— Government Grants Reuters £6,000 for Extra News. World’s Press News 21: 522 
“ p3, March 2. 

News agency increased daily news output “to foreign countries since September, 
| 1938, at the request of His Majesty’s Government.” 
3 —— Government’s £6,000 Payment to Reuters. Newspaper World 41:2146 pl, Feb. 
‘ 25. 
. Herbert Bailey Dies at 44. World’s Press News 21:525 p2, March 23. 
= British United Press managing editor had formerly been foreign correspondent. 
Reuters Director’s Plea for Government Subsidy. Newspaper World 41:2145, 
Feb. 18. 
Union’s Proposals for Reduction of Cable Rates. Newspaper World 41:2145 
. p5, Feb. 18. 
: Empire Press Union requests lower rates of Cables and Wireless, Ltd. 
—— Who Hampers Spread of British News Abroad? World’s Press News 21:521 p5, 
* Feb. 23. 
British United Press said to face high tolls and other difficulties in efforts to 
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‘ expand into the Far East. 

ry Gepye, G. E. R. Why I Left the Daily Telegraph. World’s Press News 21: 524 p3, 
4 ¢. March 16. 
d + Foreign correspondent releases letters in which his paper objected to critical atti- 
a . tude in his book, towards the present British government, and inclusion in the 
‘ ui book of viewpoints which the Daily Telegraph had failed to publish in its pages. 
3 H MansFrtELp, F. J. Sub-editor “On the Spot.” Journalist (N.U.J.) 22:2 p26, Feb. 
. i. Humors and tragedies in the search for the right word. 
- Newspapermen’s Organizations 
4 : Anonymous. How Journalists Are Organized in Europe. Newspaper World 41: 2146 
aM p40, Feb. 25. 
3 | — Journalists Must Discipline Themselves to Preserve Press Freedom. World’s Press 


News 21:518 p7, Feb. 2. 
Premier de Valera urges self-restraint in talk to Dublin journalists. 
Journalists Must Govern Themselves. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 27:270 
" p53, March. 
Mr. de Valera and Justice Hanna ask for cooperation by press. 
—— The Complete Journalist. Journalist (N.U.J.) 22:1 p13, Jan. 
Union’s education committee proposes year’s trial for journalism classes in vari- 
ous parts of country. 
Butten, Percy. Professional Aspirations in America. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
27:268 p21, Jan. 
A sympathetic appraisal of the American Press Society. 











News Notes 


Douglass W. Miller, editor 


News Notes must be in the hands of Professor 
Millcr, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, by the first of the month preceding p.b- 
lication. Notes for the September issue must 
reach him by August 1. 


Blair Converse Dies 
On May 18 at Ames 


Blair Converse, for the last twelve 
years head of the Department of 
Technical Journalism, Iowa State 
College, died suddenly at his home at 
Ames on May 18. Death, caused by 
coronary thrombosis, followed a short 
illness. 

Professor Converse, born in Rich- 
mond, Ind., in 1893 and educated at 
Earlham College in his native town 
and at the University of Wisconsin, 
had taught journalism at Iowa State 
for twenty years. Before he became 
a teacher he served as copyreader and 
night telegraph editor on the Milwau- 
kee Journal. He was co-author of two 
journalism textbooks, “Technical 
Journalism” and “Magazine Writing 
and Editing”; at Iowa State he acted 
as director of the college publicity 
service, bulletin editor of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
chairman of Collegiate Press, Inc., a 
publishing firm. 

During 1937 Professor Converse 
served as president of the AATJ. He 
was a vice president of Sigma Delta 
Chi in 1933. At the time of his death 


he was a member of the Council on 
Education for Journalism. 

Students in his department, imme- 
diately following his death, initiated 
a campaign to raise funds for a “Blair 
Converse memorial loan fund” for 
worthy journalism students. 


Dr. Mott Awarded 
Pulitzer, S D C Prizes 


Dr. Frank L. Mott, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Towa, has been awarded the 1938 
Pulitzer prize of $1,000 in history and 
the 1938 Sigma Delta Chi prize of $50 
for the most outstanding journalistic 
research study published last year. 
Both awards were based on his two- 
volume “History of American Maga- 
zines,” published last fall by the Har- 
vard University Press. Eight years 
ago Dr. Mott brought out the first 
volume. Volume IT covers the period 
from 1850 to 1865 and Volume IIT 
that from 1865 to 1885. He is at work 
on the fourth volume, which will 
bring the history down to date. 

Dr. Mott has been director of the 
Iowa School of Journalism since 1927. 
A native Iowan, he obtained his un- 
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dergraduate training at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and completed his 
graduate work for the master of arts 
degree and the doctorate at Columbia 
University. He is a former co-editor 
of the Marengo (Iowa) Republican 
and the Grand Junction (Iowa) 
Globe and since entering university 
work he has had a distinguished 
career as teacher, writer, editor and 
research man. He was long associated 
with the Midland and served for sev- 
eral years as editor of the Jour- 
NALISM QuaARTERLY. He is a former 
chairman of the Council on Research 
in Journalism, and now holds mem- 
bership in it. He is a former president 
of the AASDJ. His career has in- 
cluded the successful writing of verse 
and fiction as well as scholarly articles 
and books. 

Friends and associates honored Dr. 
Mott at a dinner meeting held in 
Iowa City on May 14, Sigma Delta 
Chi and Theta Sigma Phi acting as 
sponsors. 


West Central Region 
Meets at Omaha 

Excelsior Springs, Missouri, was 
selected as the place for the 1940 
meeting of the West Central Region- 
al Group of the AATJ at its second 
annual meeting at Omaha April 21 
and 22. Professor Roscoe Ellard, 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, will serve as 1940 chair- 
man. Professor S. A. Mahuran, 
Creighton University, presided at the 
Omaha meeting. 

Leading an open forum on “The 
Supposititious ‘Decline’ of the Power 
of the Contemporary Press as Com- 
pared with the Hypothetical In- 
fluence of the American Newspaper 
in the Alleged ‘Golden Age’ of Horace 
Greeley,” Dr. Frank L. Mott, School 


of Journalism, University of Iowa, de- 
fended the prestige of today’s press. 

Maintaining that there was noth- 
ing unusual in the victory of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1936 with 62 per 
cent of the press opposing him, Dr. 
Mott cited figures to show that in 
only seven of sixteen presidential con- 
tests prior to the Civil War did candi- 
dates with the majority of newspaper 
support win election. Three of these 
seven won only by narrow margins, 
two having less than a majority of the 
popular vote, Dr. Mott pointed out. 

Addresses by Professor Ellard on 
“Weaknesses and Opportunities in 
Journalism Teaching” and Frank E. 
Pellegrin, national sales manager of 
the Central States Broadcasting 
Company, on “Publicity, Propa- 
ganda, and Professors” were featured 
on the program which was devoted 
largely to roundtables. 


Simmons to Head 
Southwestern Congress 

Professor George E. Simmons, Tu- 
lane University, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Journalism 
Congress at its twelfth annual meet- 
ing March 17 and 18 at Stillwater, 
Okla. He succeeds Professor Clement 
E. Trout, head of the Department of 
Journalism, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Other officers for 1939-40 are Pro- 
fessor Herschel Schooley, Hardin- 
Simmons University, vice president, 
and Professor J. Willard Riding, 
Texas Christian University, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The 1940 meeting will 
be held in New Orleans. 


Allen Represents AASDJ 
At Accrediting Meeting 


Professor Charles L. Allen, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Rutgers Univer- 


News 


sity, represented the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism at an “accrediting con- 
ference” in Washington, D. C., April 
7 and 8, called by the American Coun- 
cil on Education and attended by rep- 
resentatives of all major accrediting 
agencies which deal with institutions 
of higher education. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
attempt some simplification of meth- 
ods and techniques used by accredit- 
ing organizations which, according to 
several university presidents in at- 
tendance, were over-stepping their 
proper functions and subjecting uni- 
versities to unnecessary pressure with 
their educational policies. 


Sigma Delta Chi Plans 
Research Monographs 


The Research Committee of Sigma 
Delta Chi has announced plans for 
the publication of a series of journal- 
istic research monographs, the first 
to appear next fall or winter. 

It is the plan of the committee, ac- 
cording to Professor Mitchell V. 
Charnley, Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, chairman, 
to bring out one research monograph 
each year. Research workers having 
manuscripts suitable for publication 
in monograph form should submit 
them to Professor Charnley as soon 
as possible. Entries for the current 
Sigma Delta Chi research award, for 
“research works completed in manu- 
script form or published between 
October 1, 1938, and September 30, 
1939,” should also be sent to him for 
the committee’s consideration. 


Publicity Association 
Elects Officers 

Eleanor R. Mosely, Boston Uni- 
versity, is the new president elected 
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by the American College Publicity 
Association at its national convention 
in New Orleans to take office in Sep- 
tember. 

Other officers will be: Harold Ellis, 
University of California, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research; John Cuff, 
University of Scranton, vice president 
in charge of membership; J. Willard 
Ridings, Texas Christian University, 
vice president in charge of sports; 
Thomas Johnson, Purdue University, 
vice president in charge of regions; 
Jeannette Smith, Loyola University, 
vice president in charge of women’s 
activities; Russell Alexander, De- 
Pauw University, secretary-treasurer; 
W. Emerson Reck, Midland College, 
national editor; Allan Bailey, Oberlin 
College, business manager; and E. C. 
Lytton, Drake University, conven- 
tion secretary. 


Charles H. Raymond 
Dies at Berkeley 
Charles H. Raymond, 51, head of 


the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of California, died at Berke- 
ley March 15. He had been a mem- 
ber of the California faculty since 
1918. 

Professor Raymond had been a 
special representative of the United 
Press in Mexico in 1913-14 and had 
served on the staffs of the San Diego 
Sun, San Francisco Chronicle and San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin. 


School of Journalism 
Created at West Virginia 

A School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia has been 
created by the university’s board of 
governors to supplant the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, which has func- 
tioned for twelve years in the College 
of Arts and Sciences. 
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Professor Perley I. Reed, head of 
the department, has been named as 
director of the new school which will 
operate as an independent unit with 
the beginning of the next academic 
year. 


Journalism Building 
Under Way at Illinois 
Construction of Gregory hall, new 
home of the School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois, is well under 
way. In addition to the usual offices, 
classrooms and library, the building 
will have facilities for press photog- 
raphy, printing processes, newscast- 
ing and a practice newspaper. 


Kentucky Reorganizes 
Journalism Program 

The program in journalism at the 
University of Kentucky has been re- 
organized to require more background 
preparation preceding the profes- 
sional work and to provide wider op- 
portunities in specialized fields. 

The new curriculum, to go into ef- 
fect in September, consists of general, 
community newspaper and advertis- 
ing sequences leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree in journalism. 

Strictly professional courses have 
been placed in the upper division. The 
degree in journalism, requiring 130 
credit hours and a comprehensive ex- 
amination at the end of the senior 
year, is based upon about one-fourth 
journalism courses and three-fourths 
courses in other subjects. 


Washington School 
To Get Larger Quarters 

The School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Washington, will be moved 
during the summer to new and en- 
larged quarters in remodelled Lewis 


Hall, former dormitory. The School 
will have two floors of the building 
with the remainder being devoted to 
campus publications and the univer- 
sity’s extension division. 


Five Journalism Teachers 
Get Leave of Absence 

Professor Vernon McKenzie, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, and presi- 
dent of the AASDJ, will take a leave 
of absence during the fall quarter, 
1939, to prolong his planned summer 
investigations of international affairs 
as related to the problem of press and 
world friction. After spending three 
or four months in Europe, Professor 
McKenzie will devote the remainder 
of his time to focal points of unrest 
in the Near East and North Africa. 
He expects to conclude his investiga- 
tions in Morocco. 

Professor Herbert Brucker, assis- 
tant to the dean at the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be absent on leave dur- 
ing the second semester, 1939-40. 

Professor Victor R. Portmann, De- 
partment of Journalism, University 
of Kentucky, has obtained leave of 
absence for the first semester, 1939- 
40, to do graduate work in journalism 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Professor Charles M. Hulten, 
School of Journalism, University of 
Oregon, has obtained leave of absence 
for 1939-40 to accept an appointment 
as acting assistant professor in the 
Division of Journalism, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Lawrence Martin, lecturer in the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, will be on leave 
of absence from June 1 to the summer 
of 1940. He will devote the year to 
literary activities in Mexico. 


News Notes 


Journalism Faculties 
Announce Appointments 

Elmo Roper, research supervisor 
for Fortune Magazine, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, as assistant professor in 
charge of research projects. 

Lloyd H. Geil, instructor, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Michigan State 
College, has been appointed to an as- 
sistant professorship. 

James L. C. Ford, graduate as- 
sistant and candidate for the master’s 
degree in journalism at the School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Oregon to 
begin his new duties next fall. 

The Department of Journalism, 
University of Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced appointment of J. Stewart 
Hunter and Robert C. Machesney as 
instructors. Mr. Hunter taught Eng- 
lish and journalism at Pittsburgh 
from his graduation there in 1929 to 
1937 when he joined the staff of the 
Bulletin Index at Pittsburgh. He has 
also served as editorial assistant in 
the office of the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Machesney 
taught journalism at Pittsburgh for 
one year following his graduation 
from the university in 1932. From 
1933 to 1938 he was travelling repre- 
sentative for the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission. During 1938-39 he has 
been faculty adviser of student publi- 
cations at the university. 

Robert F. Wilcox, manager of the 
Fresno bureau of the United Press, 
has been appointed a fellow in jour- 
nalism at Stanford University for 
1939-40. Mr. Wilcox was graduated 
from Stanford in 1937. 

Granville Price, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of 
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Texas, and Jack Bellinger, a former 
Salem (Ore.) newspaper man and for 
the past two years a faculty member 
in Aoyama Gakuin College, Japan, 
have been named teaching assistants 
for 1939-40 at the University of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Bellinger will complete 
work for a master of arts degree and 
Professor Price will pursue work for 
a doctorate in sociology. 


New Coursss Added 
By Three Departments 

The Department of Journalism, 
University of Florida, will offer new 
courses next fall in newspaper adver- 
tising and newspaper and magazine 
illustration. 

A sequence in newspaper manage- 
ment will be offered in the College of 
Business Administration by the De- 
partment of Journalism, Kent State 
University, beginning next fall. Upper 
division courses will include circula- 
tion, business ethics, accounting, ad- 
vertising and business law. Students 
in this sequence will be given the 
usual training in editorial phases of 
newspaper work. 

A new course in “Newspaper Pro- 
motion and Advertising” has been of- 
fered by Professor Elmer F. Beth at 
the University of Idaho this year. 

Expansion of the project of tutorial 
teaching in journalism courses at the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, has led to development 
of small discussion groups for several 
more courses this semester. Bi-weekly 
discussion groups are now provided in 
reporting, desk work, typography, 
photography, feature writing, critical 
writing, trade journalism, business 
administration, public opinion and 
the press, reporting law courts and 
women’s fields. Every student above 
freshman year has tutorial work. 
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Emory Instructors 
Get Fellowships 


Fellowships for advanced study 
and foreign travel during 1939-40 
were awarded recently by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund of Chicago to two 
members of the part-time faculty in 
the Department of Journalism, 
Emory University. Chess Abernathy, 
lecturer in weekly newspaper man- 
agement and editor of the Cobb 
County Times, will leave June 15 to 
spend most of the following twelve 
months in South America under a 
$2,500 grant. A similar award for the 
study of education by radio in Amer- 
ica and Europe was made to Marcus 
Bartlett, assistant in radio journal- 
ism, who in June completed his re- 
quirements for a degree with highest 
honors from Emory while serving 
full-time as program director of radio 
station WSB in Atlanta. Both Mr. 
Abernathy and Mr. Bartlett will re- 
sume part-time teaching duties at 
Emory upon their return in the fall 
of 1940. 


Notes 


The British Times of India, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, H. J. 
Blanton of the Monroe County Ap- 
peal, Wallace Crossley of the War- 
rensburg Star-Journal, and Raymond 
P. Brandt, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, were awarded medals for dis- 
tinguished service in journalism at 
the thirtieth annual Journalism 
Week of the University of Missouri. 


* * * 


Robert S. Mansfield, assistant pro- 
fessor, School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Washington, will take charge 
of the fiction writing courses pre- 
viously offered by Professor Vernon 
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McKenzie during 1939-40. Professor 
Mansfield’s short stories have ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Liberty and many juvenile 
publications. 


a * * 


The Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, published 
a 280-page directory of graduates in 
May. Students who attended the 
School at least one semester are listed. 


* * * 


Dean Kenneth Olson, Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, and Director Lawrence 
Murphy, School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, were elected honor- 
ary members of the Illinois Press As- 
sociation at the April joint short 
course for Illinois editors offered by 
the two institutions in Chicago. 


* * * 


Allocation of space for a laboratory 
and dark room for instruction in news 
photography has been approved for 
the new journalism building at the 
University of Minnesota. 


* * * 


Scholarships covering a full year’s 
tuition to the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, University of Georgia, 
were awarded to two boys and a girl 
in connection with the recent twelfth 
annual convention of the Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association. 


* * * 


Dr. Rabun Lee Brantley, head of 
the English and Journalism Depart- 
ment at Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, 
Ga., will become head of the Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College Department 
of English June 1. He also will teach 
an advanced course in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism. 





News Notes 


Publication in mimeographed form 
of “Readings in the History of Ameri- 
can Journalism,” compiled chiefly 
from magazine sources by WPA 
workers under supervision of Pro- 
fessor Edwin H. Ford, Department 
of Journalism, University of Minne- 
sota, has been assured by a grant of 
university funds. The readings are 
from articles ranging in date from 
1830 to 1930, many in magazines not 
generally available. About 100 copies 


of the 500-page volume will be pub- 
lished. 
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Several journalism teachers will 
travel abroad this summer. Professor 
John Stuart Hamilton of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, will spend the vacation 
months in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, Dr. George L. Bird, School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, will 
sail June 7 for a summer in Europe, 
and Professor Mitchell V. Charnley, 
Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will sail on June 
17 for France to undertake a survey 
of Parisian journalism. 








